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The title on the cover reads “What’s An Office 
Anyway?” That question covers scores of others, 
the answers to which you have long wanted: 
How are thousands of executives doubling their 
ability to get things done? Stepping up the re- 
sults of their executive thinking? Cutting down 
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things were sure that it wasn’t the answer—be- 
fore they tried it. But they made this modern 
dictating instrument prove its own case to 
them. They saw for themselves how it captures 
money-making ideas ... turns these ideas into 
action ... Clarifies instructions ... But first they 
tried it—just as you ought to try it. Mail the 
coupon NOW. 








W. H. Kemble, President 
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The next step 


When the credit executives of the nation meet in Richmond, 

Virginia, during the week of June 8th, exactly 40 years will have 

V elapsed since the first meeting in June, 1896, in Toledo, Ohio. 

These two score years have witnessed the greatest expansion in 

production the world has ever seen. It has been the credit execu- 

tive’s responsibility to establish such credit and practices as would 
effectively meet the needs of this phenomenal expansion. 

And:althewgh today-restrictive pottcies and” production limitations 
may find sponsorship among limited groups, with the world’s real 
needs far from being satisfied it is certain that the next two score 
years will witness the establishment of new production peaks. The 
responsibility of the credit executive in the future will be to exercise 
a more rigid control and direction of such an expansion movement 
so as to prevent the maladjustments that have characterized the 
years behind us. 

Profits in the future will still issue largely from sales and pro- 
duction. But conservation will play a more important role in build- 
ing net earnings. The old adage, “‘a dollar saved is a dollar earned,” 
will never be more forcefully presented than in the years ahead. 
With mounting burdens of taxation, increasing distribution costs, 
overhead charges for social security and many other factors, waste 
and. unwarranted losses must yield the compensating savings to 
counterbalance these charges. 

For such responsibilities there must be an equal increase in au- 
thority. The sound independence of the credit department must be 
unassailable, but such independent action must as always have as its 
objective sound coordination with other departments. The credit de- 
partment will grow in importance in the years ahead. The credit 
executive will play, more and more, a leading role in the business 
directorate. 

And the time now has come to launch a more aggressive pro- 
gram to equip the credit executive with more modern tools, to insure 
a sound legislative foundation on which he can do business, to 
develop further his necessary qualifications including a thorough 
education in the origin, use, and purpose of credit. 

Just as-new machinery frequently brings to production a lower 
cost and more than justifies the initial investment, so, too, an invest- 
ment in a more modern credit program will pay rich dividends upon 
the original outlay. 

The credit executives of the United States are alive to their re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. ‘They will schedule such a pro- 
gram. It may well mark the initial counteracting influence against 
the staggering burdens ahead of business. 


Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 


A sound bank charter policy 


by CARL K. WITHERS, Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, New Jersey 


(Last month Mr. Withers reviewed our 
past policies in regard to issuance of 
bank charters. Here is the outline of a 
plan for today.) 


Aside from the broader competi- 
tive and political aspects of our 

W future charter policy, there are 

several others more intimately in- 
dividual and local which merit con- 
sideration. Among these may promi- 
nently be mentioned: First, honesty of 
purpose; Second, community need; 
Third, character of management; and 
Fourth, adequacy of capital. To some 
of you, this may appear to be reversing 
the old order under which capital was 
usually considered of first importance, 
or rather the ease with which it could 
be raised, and the various other factors 
then following in the order of greatest 
expedience to the founders. 

First, there is the “spite bank” char- 
tered through the efforts of an indivi- 
dual or a group of disgruntled bor- 
rowers; second, the bank converted 
from state to national system, or the 
reverse, simply because of some minor 
charter advantage or other fancied in- 
equality; and third, the institution 
founded for the purpose of monopoly 
or control. A sound charter policy 
will look for and discover these objec- 
tives which may never be found in the 
application itself unless searching in- 
quiry is made to find the motive back 
of the application; the amount of com- 
missions or fees to be paid in promotion, 
and the character and reputation of 
the incorporators. 

Most state laws make reference to 
the “character, responsibility and fit- 
ness” of the incorporators of a new 
bank, but none, so far as I know, in the 
past have delved very deeply into the 
motive behind the application for a 
charter. So important do I conceive 
this factor to be, that I have intention- 
ally placed it first among those for con- 
sideration, for unless the motive is 
sound, honest and sincere, there is little 
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likelihood that the resultant institution 
in its service to the community will 
reflect other than the spirit of its 
founders. 

Too often in the past have charters 
been granted to promoters pure and 
simple—not always pure, and by no 
means simple—with fees or commis- 
sions the first and only objective. The 
country was dotted with such, in indi- 
vidual communities and in groups and 
chains stretching across entire states. 
The experience has been costly, and it 
is to be hoped, the lesson well learned, 
not only by charter-granting authori- 
ties, but by the general public as well. 

Much may be said concerning the 
second factor—community need. Gone, 
it is hoped, are the days when the ques- 
tion most frequently asked was not 
“Does the town need a new bank?” 
but “Can the town stand another?” 

Time was when the average bank in 
the average community, and even in 
the larger city, was a department store 
of finance. It was headquarters for 
every local credit need, as well as the 
repository of most of the liquid funds 
of the community. But that was be- 
fore there was some thirty-odd Federal 
agencies in direct and indirect competi- 
tion; before the advent of the small 
loan and finance company; the rapid 
growth of the building and loan and 
credit union; the expansion of insur- 
ance into annuities; the investment 
trust; the stock markets, mortgage 
pools and last, but no means least, the 
Irish sweepstakes! 

Thus, we must come to the inevit- 
able conclusion that many of the ave- 
nues of profit open to new institutions 
in the old days have been weaned away, 
or become so limited as to volume and 
competition as to make profitable opera- 
tion well nigh out of the question. 

Today, with metropolitan centers 
and modern facilities of collection and 
exchange brought so close, we find bor- 
rowers seeking the larger market for 
a lower discount rate; the homebuilder 


seeking Federal aid, or the building 
and loan, and the occasional borrower 
in need of a few hundred dollars, seek- 
ing the small loan or finance company, 
rather than subject himself to all of 
the detail and searching inquiry de- 
manded by most commercial institu- 
tions. 

There are: those who believe that 
charters should be regulated by popu- 
lation. To this I do not agree, for a 
population of 10,000 in some sections 
of the South or West might well rep- 
resent. a half dozen towns scattered 
over an area of fifty square miles and 
each require banking facilities, if only 
as a matter of protection. The same 
number in New York City might easily 
be employed in a single building, or 
live within two city squares and be 
adequately served by a single branch 
of a larger institution. 

The per capita wealth of a com- 
munity might be also considered a fac- 
tor but not an important one, as wit- 
nessed by the exclusive colony of a 
few hundred citizens representing mil- 
lions, if not billions in total wealth, as 
opposed to the thickly populated indus- 
trial center with its thousands of thrifty 
workers and their small savings ac- 
counts, ; 

Nor should we consider town or city 
limits as a boundary, without which a 
new chartering area is automatically 
created. In some states you can tra- 
vel through as many as a dozen towns 
within an hour, and in each find a com- 
petitive banking situation, even though 
the competing banks in adjoining towns 
may be less than a mile apart. 

Then there is the all too frequent 
commercial rivalry which exists be- 
tween two towns or Cities on opposite 
sides of the river, or just over the state 
or county line. To all intents and pur- 
poses they are in the same competitive 
trade area, but nevertheless they carry 
civic pride beyond their public works 
into the stores and shops and, unfor- 
tunately, many times into the banks 
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Upon sound banking rests the profitable commerce of our civilization. 


themselves in bidding for advantage. 

The foregoing are only a few of the 
reasons which may be advanced against 
population alone, per capita wealth, or 
physical boundaries as factors in deter- 
mining community need. To my way 
of thinking, the soundest basis upon 
which charters may be granted, are 
those of trade area, and volume of 
trade as represented by the average de- 
mand for credit, the number of poten- 
tial depositors and clearings. 

There are other factors to be con- 
sidered—almost too numerous to men- 
tion, but among them, the most impor- 
tant: 

(1) Number of institutions already 
serving the area 

(2) The record of earnings of exist- 
ing institutions 

(3) The number of failures since 
1920, and the reasons therefor 


(4) Public convenience and advan- 
tage 

(5) The reasonable prospects for 
growth of the community 

(6) Expectation of profitable opera- 
tion, and 

(7) Could a branch of an existing 
institution serve as well? 

Sound public policy demands that no 
new banks be chartered unless there is 
a definite, necessitous and permanent 
need. Too often in the past have banks 
been chartered more as a matter of con- 
venience. There should invariably be 
apparent enough business of a profit- 
able nature to not only pay its own 
way, but of equal importance, to create 
a sufficient reserve to absorb all shocks 
likely to occur. Too many of the 
banks which failed during the past 
decade have been “fair-weather”’ insti- 
tutions with no anchor to the windward 


when the inevitable storm came. 


Once old practices become revived 
and the ball is started rolling again, 
there will be no stopping until history 
has repeated itself in the evils and re- 
sults of past experiences. Rather than 
heedlessly increase the number of indi- 
vidual banks, even during periods of 
increased business activity, or new 
development, our present institutions 
should aim to build a capital structure 
and a management so flexible, as well 
as reserves so strong, as to be able to 
readily absorb any reasonable demands 
made upon them for increased accom- 
modation. 

Sound mergers, consolidations and 
the sensible extension of branch bank- 
ing are much to be preferred to any 
general movement toward a flood of 
new charters. But here again we must 
guard carefully against monopoly or 
unbridled branch competition, either of 
which might become as dangerous as 
the organization of new banks. 

Next, we come to rhanagement as a 
determination of sound charter policy. 
Unquestionably, given every other con- 
sideration, unless the management is, 
first, honest and then, capable and sin- 
cere, the: institution is foredoomed to 
failure, or at best to but mediocre suc- 
cess and uncertain existence. 

Charter granting authorities should 
consider as never before the individual 
qualifications, not only of founders of 
a new institution which, as previously 
expressed, should include their motive, 
but the training and experience of those 
who will manage and safeguard deposi- 
tors’ and stockholders’ interests. 

No longer should the chief requisite 
of a bank president be his winning 
smile or the fact that he runs the larg- 
est broom factory in town. He should, 
first of all, be a banker by experience, 
or at least have a knowledge of finance 
extending beyond the care of his own 
check book. He should enjoy the full- 
est confidence and respect of every ele- 
ment in the community and be in a 
position to devote, if not his entire 
time, at least enough to efficiently dis- 
charge the responsibilities of his office. 

Junior officers, while not ordinarily 
considered as important in the granting 
of charters, are mighty essential to the 
success of not only a new, but any, in- 
stitution. Authorities may accordingly 
well consider the individual qualifica- 
tions of those who are to be charged 
with the responsibility of actually run- 
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ning the bank. Let us not forget that 
a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, and that most of the disagreeable 
happenings in banks are usually the 
result of inadequate, irresponsible su- 
pervision. 


Directors should be selected with par- 
ticular thought as to character, respon- 
sibility, and fitness, with a special vigi- 
lance taken to see that the board as a 
whole is not too preponderantly repre- 
sentative of any one industry or inter- 
est in the community. Directors not 
actuated by a spirit of community ser- 
vice above self-interest may sooner or 
later be the cause of regret in their 
selection. 


The problem of sound capital re- 
quirement has been largely solved by 
recent amendments both to Federal 
statutes and in many of the states 
which had previously held tenaciously 
to their low capital advantage much to 
their sorrow. 


I should like to believe it possible 
to gauge the amount of capital required 
for a new institution in a community 
by the average of deposits and credit 
needs over a prescribed period; the 
amount to be increased as the capital 
ratio and the growth of the institution 
demanded. But I realize the practical 
difficulties of any such arrangement 
and compromise my theory in favor of 
the more practical arrangement of re- 
quiring capital in proportion to popu- 
lation, with the amount doubled for 
the exercise of trust powers. Mini- 
mum capital should in no event be less 
than $50,000 for a community with a 
population up to 5,000 and thereafter 
progressively increased according to a 
reasonable appraisal of local credit de- 
mands. 

Further, I favor an initial surplus 
account, as required in Pennsylvania, 
equal to at least fifty per cent of the 
subscribed capital, and in addition an 
expense fund sufficient to cover organi- 
zation expenses and estimated cost of 
operation for the first year of charter 
existence, which amount should not be 
less than five per cent of the new 
bank’s capital. Capital, surplus and 
operating requirements should, of 
course, be paid in cash before opening 
is permitted. 

Charter granting authorities might 
well consider also the proposed invest- 
ment in new acquired banking quarters; 
not only frowning upon expensive, one- 
purpose buildings but likewise exercis- 
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We shall have to develop our banking structure with care and foresight 


ing caution should the purchase of low 
yield office buildings or other real estate 
be contemplated. 

Were I to suggest as the result of 
study a uniform workable policy, it 
would be embraced in the following 
general procedure, the majority of the 
steps in which have proven their adapt- 
ability under the provisions of a recent 
amendment to the Banking Laws of 
New Jersey: 

1. Receive application, naming in- 
corporators and disclosing all fees or 
commissions involved for organization. 

2. Designate a time and place for 
hearing. 

3. Publish notice of application peri- 
odically within the trade area and re- 
quire incorporators to mail copy of 
notice of application to every institu- 
tion within two miles of proposed loca- 
tion, also to the Comptroller and other 
supervising authorities interested. 

4. Cause survey to be made of com- 
peting territory and proposed manage- 
ment. 


5. Hold hearing and refer findings 
to Advisory Board. 


6. Grant or reject charter, and ad- 
vise all parties at interest, including 
other supervising authorities. 


In this discussion, it has been some- 
what difficult for me to separate my 
previous experience and observations as 
a banker from those of the present as 
a supervising authority. My conclu- 
sion is that both groups in the past 
have been guilty of almost unconscion- 
able errors. Of judgment, let us say, 
rather than purpose, in the case of the 
banker. And of pressure from sources 
many times beyond his control in the 
case of the supervisor. 


I repeat my first assertion: that no 
problem looms more formidable, or less 
easy of solution to the future security 
and stability of our banking structure, 
unless there be sincere cooperation be- 
tween all the supervising authorities, 
than that of a sound public policy in 
chartering banks. 
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Without any thought of disparag- 
ing the annual audit, this presen- 
y tation of a few of the advantages 

of the continuous audit is under- 
taken to bring out the facts about this 
comparatively new auditing method. 
No doubt the annual audit may meet 
the requirements of many firms better 
than the continuous audit, but the con- 
tinuous audit has advantages which, be- 
cause of its more recent introduction, 
have not been emphasized enough or 
brought to the attention of everyone 
interested in audits. 

In recent years there has been a con- 
stantly growing recognition of the 
value of the continuous audit. This is 
doubtless true because, at best, busi- 
ness today is difficult enough, and a 
company that keeps itself, voluntarily, 
for months at a time, under the handi- 
cap of not knowing its condition, places 
an almost insupportable burden on its 
management. 

But before speaking of the advan- 
tages of continuous audits, let us in- 
quire what a continuous audit is. 

It is a system under which an audit, 
instead of being rushed to completion 
once a year, is continually in the course 
of preparation on a month-by-month 
basis. Periodically the firm has a pro- 
fessionally prepared statement of its 
financial condition with a detailed an- 
alysis of certain accounts. At the end 
of the year, after a final check has 
been made, the annual financial state- 
ment is ready. 

The continuous audit provides a con- 
stant professional check on operations. 
It is admitted that it is a great deal 
easier and less expensive to keep a con- 
cern out of financial difficulty than to 
get it out after it is in trouble. That 
is a business axiom. And that is one 
of the principal functions of the con- 
tinuous audit—to help keep the com- 
pany out of serious difficulty by point- 
ing out unfavorable trends and weak- 
nesses as soon as they appear. 

Such audits make continually avail- 





y not continuous audits? 


by CHARLES E. FERNALD, C. P. A., Fleisher, Fernald & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


able an expert outside viewpoint on 


operating, accounting and _ financial 
methods. Because a year-end audit is 
usually made under pressure, due to 
the management’s eagerness to get the 
figures and statements as quickly as 
possible, little opportunity is given for 
a careful survey of the accounting sys- 
tem and the method of operation. The 
continuous audit, on the other hand, 
month by month contributes specialized 
knowledge and information on various 
important phases of business manage- 
ment and points the way to correction 
of situations before they become aggra- 
vated. 

A recent instance of the value of 
this type of service concerns one of our 
clients, a merchandise broker, who was 
steadily losing money. After recom- 
mending and helping to put into effect 
many operating economies, it was ap- 
parent that something still needed to be 
done. Because conditions had changed 
since he had made the original arrange- 
ment with the houses he represented, 
we analyzed his contracts with special 
attention to commission rates. Joint 
meetings, with a member of our staff 
sitting in, were arranged. New con- 
tracts, conforming to current condi- 
tions and satisfactory to both parties, 
were drawn up by an attorney and 





signed with immediately beneficial re- 
sults. 

The continuous audit also provides 
informed financial counsel. This is an- 
other advantage of this modern ac- 
counting practice—and an important 
one—for its adoption makes the trained 
accountant a valuable associate in your 
business. So broad is the auditor’s ex- 
perience, acquired through a close study 
of many different businesses, that after 
a few calls he understands your busi- 
ness and your financial problems thor- 
oughly. Thus he, and members of his 
firm who closely follow his work, be- 
come to all intents and purposes mem- 
bers of your own organization. 

They are always available for con- 
sultation and advice regarding ques- 
tions that arise in any business from 
time to time. 

In another instance in which our 
firm was privileged to serve a client, 
we found the client being pressed by 
his bank, through which he did his 
financing, for reduction of his loan. As 
a matter of course, on one of our reg- 
ular visits we were consulted. A budget 
was prepared, showing that if the loan 
were temporarily increased by a small 
amount, inside of six months the entire 
loan could be paid off instead of mere- 
ly being reduced. The increased loan 
was granted and one of our staff was 
made comptroller—all checks to be 
signed jointly with the client. The 
loan was completely paid off within 
the time specified. 

These are not.isolated examples, for 
we have in other instances, through 
the same close association with clients, 
secured a banking connection for a 
manufacturer, a finance company for 
an automobile dealer, a manufacturer 
for an agent. 

It will be readily understood that the 
continuous audit system speeds com- 
pletion of the annual statement because 
many accounts have already been anal- 
vzed and verified. To companies wish- 
ing to prepare (Continued on page 34) 
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“Let's look at the record!’ 
is good policy, but first— 
says M. L. CARR, Pittsburgh 


Testing Laboratory, Chairman, 
RecordsProtection Committee, 


National Fire Protection Assn. 


Every business man makes and 
uses records. He could not carry 
Mon even a small business without 
them in these days; and commer- 
cial enterprises on a large scale simply 
could not exist without records. Man’s 
progress was accelerated, when he 
learned to make records, crude as they 
were. Records make it possible for 
each generation to pass on to succeed- 
ing generations more of what it has 
learned than could be handed down 
by tradition. 

The preservation of records is, there- 
fore, a matter fraught with importance 
to man, though only individuals here 
and there fully realize it. Think how 
much fuller our life would be today, 
if we possessed all of the records that 
had ever been made by man! The 
archeologist would have much less to 
speculate about than he now has and 
many things of the past that baffle us 
would be known as we know of the 
happenings of yesterday. History re- 
lates many instances of destruction of 
libraries, the best known repositories 
of records in ancient days, and there 
were doubtless myriads of records lost 
of which we have no knowledge. 

In common with all of man’s work, 
records call for especial attention to 
preserve them. While the pyramids 
of Egypt have stood for centuries, still 
in the course of long ages to come 
they, too, will disappear, if not re- 
stored from time to time. 

When even the stars of the heavens 
will change—and have changed in the 
eons of time that’ make eternity—it is 
futile to expect man’s puny works to 
endure, unless renewed or preserved. 
The least perishable of man’s records 
are his buildings, and among the most 
perishable are our present day records. 
You have but to look at a newspaper 
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Let’s preserve 


5 years old to realize how perishable 
are our modern records. 

Most of us probably would laugh at 
the suggestion to make our records on 
clay tablets and then fire them in kilns; 
yet the suggestion is not so absurd as 
it seems, if imperishability be consid- 
ered. The vanished civilizations of 
the valleys of the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates recorded their business tranac- 
tions, as well as the exploits of their 
kings, upon such tablets. We prob- 
ably have learned more about life in 
these times than the archeologists of 
some far off future age will be able 
to learn about life in our days, should 
the world ever come to the pass that 
New York, London and Paris become 
but mounds of earth, as have Babylon 
and Nineveh. 

Of course, we do not expect this to 
happen; and even if we did, we would 
not resort to clay tablets. The point 
we are making is that our records to- 
day are perishable, very perishable, es- 
pecially if exposed to fire. In view of 
the perishable nature of records, special 
precautions are necessary to preserve 
them, even for ordinary use. 

First, there is necessity for more 
storage and protection from mechani- 
cal injury. Containers meeting these 
requirements only are fairly easy to 
provide and relatively cheap. 

Then there is storage with facilities 
for easy consultation, such as provided 
by filing cabinets, card indexes and 
visible index systems. 

Then there is need for protecting 
records from fire, for it is gradually 
dawning upon the business world that 
records are things of value—inestima- 
ble value very often—and that, if we 
could evaluate it, the money loss aris- 
ing from the destruction of records 
each year by fire undoubtedly exceeds 
the loss of property by fire. 

The purpose of this article is to 
remind readers of the importance of 
records and to urge them to see if their 
own records are properly protected. 
With a few exceptions, records are not 


insurable. Also, the relation of fire 
hazard or danger to record protection 
is not the same as the relation of fire 
hazard to fire insurance, even though 
the protection of records and fire in- 
surance have many things in common. 
The protection of records is the 
absolute preservation of property. 

It is strictly individual. 

Fire insurance is merely distri- 
bution of loss among many. 

Fire insurance deals with replace- 
able property, equivalent money values 
and averages, whereas record protec- 
tion, in its most important aspect, deals 
with irreplaceable property for which 
there is no equivalent money value, and 
with individual cases. A fire insur- 
ance company can agree to replace a 
building, or to pay the money equiva- 
lent for replacing it, for a considera- 
tion called a premium. It has agreed 
to do the same thing for many other 
building owners, and it judges from 
the law of averages that only a cer-’ 
tain proportion of such buildings will 
burn in a year. 

Therefore, if it has insured a suf- 
ficient number of properly distributed 
risks, and no unusual calamity, such 
as a conflagration, has occurred, it has 
collected enough in premiums to be 
able to pay for those buildings that 
do burn, and yet have money left to 
meet the expenses of conducting the 
business and to pay dividends on the 
invested capital. 

In the matter of records, the case 
is entirely different. Many records are 
absolutely irreplaceable. Therefore, 
there can be no replacement, either in 
kind or in money equivalent. Most 
records are of little or no value to 
any one except their owners. Hence 
there can be no law of averages to 
rely upon—consequently no practical, 
adequate insurance. 

To anyone responsible for records of 
any kind who becomes concerned as to 
their safety, the following suggestions 
are offered: 

1. First, that records be surveyed. 
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the records! 


2. Second, that the fire dangers to 
which they are subjected be evaluated. 

3. Third, that the findings of Steps 
1 and 2 be compared. 

4. Fourth, that the necessary pro- 
tection be provided, taking into con- 
sideration record accumulation, trans- 
fer and destruction of records no 
longer useful. 

The National Fire Protection As- 
sociation has a standing committee 
studying the subject of record protec- 
tion. This committee classifies records 
as follows: 

Class 1—vital 

Class 2—important 

Class 3—useful 

Class 4—non-essential 

These groups may be explained by 
the illustrations shown below. ‘These 
are illustrations merely. There are 
many others in each class, and some of 
those indicated may be found to belong 
in other classes, in many instances. 

Class 1—Vital Records 

In this group will be placed usually, 
such records as charters, franchises, 
minutes of directors’ meetings, deeds, 
abstracts, easements, options, stock 
transfer and bond records, important 
contracts, general books and support- 
ing papers, accounts receivable, tax re- 
turns, and many other accounting rec- 
ords. Here may be found also many 
engineering records, such as drawings 
and tracings, property plans, apprais- 
als, inventories, etc. Numerous other 
items of similar importance will be dis- 
covered upon examination. 

Class 2—Important Records 

In this class will be placed many 
statistical studies, derived accounting 
records, which could be reproduced 
again from the original sources, if nec- 
essary, though at considerable expense 
and labor. The great mass of oper- 
ating records usually belong in this 
group, particularly those of informa- 
tive character whose purpose is to main- 
tain a check upon efficiencies, oper- 
ating costs, etc. Minor contracts and 
similar papers are included. In gen- 


eral, Class 2 covers those records not 

important enough to be placed in Class 

1, but still clearly more valuable than 

those in Class 3 described below. 
Class 3—Useful Records 

General correspondence is perhaps 
the best illustration of this group. Its 
loss would occasion much inconveni- 
ence, but with a few exceptions, would 
present no insuperable obstacle to the 
continuous operation of the business. 

Class 4—Non-Essential Records 

This includes principally the mate- 
rial which upon examination is deemed 
eligible for destruction, as outlined 
elsewhere in this report. 

The foregoing is quoted verbatim 
from a publication of the National Fire 
Protection Association entitled “Pro- 
tection of Records,” and to which read- 
ers who may desire more detailed in- 
formation are referred. 

It is hard to conceive of a business 
concern that would not have some rec- 
ords of each classification. However, 
there is no way of actually answering 
this question without a carefully con- 
ducted detailed survey of the records 
of the business in question. ‘This is 
Step No. 1 for the executive who be- 
comes concerned as to his responsi- 
bility for the records in his custody. 
Only he can answer it for his busi- 
ness. As said before, this survey should 
show the volume and rate of accumula- 
tion of each kind of record and how 
they are then protected from fire, if 
at all. 

Step No. 2, i.e., the evaluation of 
the fire danger to which the records 
are subject—will not be so easy for 
the ordinary business man, and he is 
advised to consult the fire insurance 
rating organization of the region in 
which his business is located. This 
organization will, in all probability, 
have surveyed his plant and can give 
him a better idea of his potential fire 
danger and the possible severity of 
fire. 

Steps No. 3 and 4 are to compare 
the findings of Step No. 1 with those 
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of Step No. 2 and arrange it such that 
each kind of record has protection com- 
mensurate with its importance. Here, 
too, the fire insurance rating authority 
may be of. assistance, also the National 
Fire Protection publication on record 
protection referred to previously. 

Fire is no respecter of persons, and 
no one knows that he is to be exempt 
or when it will come, if it does come. 
It can be said with almost as great a 
certainty that it is no respecter of 
places, either. Both the fire trap and 
the fire resistive building can experi- 
ence it. While the fire resistive build- 
ing itself will not burn, its contents 
can, just as can the contents of a stove. 
Some of the most destructive of fires 
with respect to records have been in 
fire resistive buildings. 

While large concerns may continue 
in existence after a fire, it is by no 
means .an uncommon thing for an in- 
dividual to have to start all over again, 
often because the record of his accounts 
receivable have gone up in smoke. But 
it is not private business records alone 
that need protection from fire. Of even 
greater importance are public records, 
because losses may affect hundreds, 
thousands, even millions of persons. 
Our records of such things as births, 
marriages, deaths, deeds, et cetera, are 
none too well protected at best, and 
often scarcely at all. Only good for- 
tune has preserved such of these as 
we have for us, and no one knows 
when fate may frown. 
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A piece of HIS mind! 


Wherein WILBUR K. McKEE, Associate Professor 
of Business English, New York University, comes to 
the defense of the credit man and denies his alleged 
indifference to the principles of good writing. 


For the full background we suggest a re-reading of A piece 
of her mind!” by Helen Mutnick in our April issue. 


of good business correspondence is 

that one should always write from 

the point of view of the reader. 
This rule must be observed with espe- 
cial care in certain parts of the letter 
—notably the beginning. Neglecting 
to observe so important a law of busi- 
ness writing has robbed Miss Mut- 
nick of much of the effectiveness of 
her otherwise entertaining article in 
the April issue of CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT. 

I have talked to a number of credit 
men since her article appeared, and in 
my conversations with them I have 
noted justifiable resentment against 
her opening sentence, “Whenever I 
have started to talk about letter writ- 
ting, the men who have always set- 
tled back in their chairs and gone to 
sleep have been the credit men.” 

Now it so happens that much of 
what Miss Mutnick says is true and 
valuable. No credit man, however, 
with an ounce of loyalty to his craft 
in his make-up, can approach her suc- 
ceeding statesments with the frame of 
mind that she would like to have him 
employ. She has alienated him from 
the start. It is to be hoped that she 
would not advocate opening business 
letters in general with so tactless a 
statement and so much of a failure to 
employ a simple principle of psychol- 
ogy. Teachers of business writing 
have labored so long to instil into cor- 
respondents the ability to write a pleas- 
ant, tactful, opening sentence that it 
would be gross negligence to fail to 
protest against this slip on the part 
of one who has enrolled herself in the 
fraternity. 


So: of the fundamental principles 
w 
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As a matter of fact, this opening 
sentence is really not in accord with 
the facts. I have been closely asso- 
ciated with credit men for a number 
of years, and I am glad to say the 
my experience has been just the oppo- 
site from that of Miss Mutnick. In 
fact, I may paraphrase her words and 
say this—‘‘Whenever I have started 
to talk about letter writing, the men 
who have NOT gone to sleep and have 
NOT settled back in their chairs have 
been the credit men.” 

In the classroom, in personal con- 
versations, through inquiries by mail, 
over the telephone, at the luncheon 
table—in fact in every available human 
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contact with credit men, I have been 
impressed by their eagerness and en- 
thusiasm in their quest for improve- 
ment in their letter writing. They 
have not in any way suffered by com- 
parison with any group of salesmen 
that I have ever met. 

I repeat that Miss Mutnick has 
much to say that is valuable and en- 
tertaining. She does, however, make 
sweeping generalizations, and all such 
generalizations are dangerous. I feel 
that in defense of good letter writing, 
some of these statements should be 
subjected to a little more careful an- 
alysis. 

First, a word of defense for the 
schools—charged by Miss Mutnick 
with teaching us to be “business-like” 
in our correspondence. She defines the 
schools’ interpretation of this word as 
meaning the elimination of all person- 
alities. This is just a little confus- 
ing. It is to be presumed that Miss 
Mutnick did not mean to advocate 
what is usually meant by the word 
“personalities,” which even the dic- 
tionary defines as suggesting, in the 
plural, remarks of a disparaging na- 
ture: What she did mean to charge 
the schools with doing was the teach- 
ing of trite and hackneyed phrases 
with no personal warmth. This is 
surprising and untrue. I am familiar 
with the textbooks used in high schools 
as well as in colleges—and I know of 
none that can be called standard which 
does not emphasize just the opposite 
of what Miss Mutnick says the schools 
are teaching. 

Second, a word of caution against 
carrying even a good practice to ex- 
tremes. Miss Mutnick is entirely 
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right in her advocacy of warm, friend- 
ly, meaningful phrases in place of the 
stereotyped phrases that were business 
habit for so many years. But she 
goes too far. One of the first things 
that a writer must do is to analyze his 
readers and to fit his message to the 
moods and prejudices of his readers. 
In such an analysis of his customers, 
the credit man finds that there are 
varying types of human nature. There 
is, indeed, the breezy, slangy customer 
who is not offended by verbal back- 
slapping. There is, on the other hand, 
the business man who resents too much 
familiarity, who responds to warmth 
and friendliness but who is offended 
by too much slang and too much verbal 
intimacy. Sometimes a geographical 
difference explains this variation. I 
know well some business men in Ver- 
mont who employ a different tone in 
their daily communications with their 
fellows from that used by business men 
in the Middle West. I am not sug- 


gesting that one group is better or’ 


worse than the other; I am merely 

calling attention to the danger of an 

indiscriminate use of slangy writing. 
For example, I know many men 
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who like a friendly tone in corres- 
pondence who nevertheless would con- 
sider Miss Mutnick’s specimen letter 
about the Florida sunshine and the 
swimming as, to say the least, irrelev- 
ant and slightly annoying. ‘The idea 
that a man’s climate is going to soften 
the blow of a credit refusal is almost 
tactless. There isn’t enough real con- 
nection between the sunshine and his 
credit standing. I am reminded of 
the woman buyer who once refused me 
an adjustment on a pair of defective 
gloves with this magnificent disregard 
of masculine psychology—‘You don’t 
mean to say that a great, big, good- 
natured looking man like you is going 
to make a fuss over a little thing like 
a pair of gloves.” Some men simply 
do not respond to that kind of tone. 

The use of slang is somewhat like 
the use of dynamite and other explos- 
ives. It is a very valuable thing in 
its way, but it must be used with 
caution. I do not frown upon slang in 
any academic sense. I use it freely, but 
I do not use it unless I am sure my 
audience will not be offended by it. 
I do not use it unless I am sure that 
my audience knows that J know that 


it is slang and that I could use a cor- 
rect word if I wanted to. Therein 
lies the danger of Miss Mutnick’s 
plea to use slang without quotation 
marks. She surely would not want a 
customer who is a little precise and 
careful about his English to regard his 
correspondent as lacking in that care. 
It will not do to argue that there are 
no business men who are careful about 
good English; there are literally thou- 
sands of them who are as pedantic in 
their own way about the use of lan- 
guage as is any college professor. 

Third, a word of protest against 
mistaking the tree for the forest. Miss 
Mutnick says that friendliness is 
achieved by using the pronoun “I” and 
impaired by the pronoun “we.” That 
simply isn’t true. A friendly tone is 
a matter of words in combination, not 
of single words. The stiffest, most 
formal letter may use the pronoun “I” 
throughout. Every paragraph may be- 
gin with “I” and still be cold and 
distant. 


In the same way, it is not necessary 
to use the pronoun “you” in order to 
write from the reader’s point of view. 
“IT will gladly do it.” Is not that 
sentence more friendly than, ‘““You may 
expect my completion of the task’? 
The trouble with using “I” in letters, 
as Miss Mutnick seems to forget, is 
that it sounds a little silly for even a 
junior executive to be speaking con- 
stantly of himself as the company. 
Moreover, the friendly feeling that a 
writer wants to promote is for the 
company rather than for himself. “We” 
therefore is more meaningful, more ef- 
fective, and in better taste. 


In summary, then, it seems too bad 
that Miss Mitnick spoiled a good plea 
for better writing by forgetting at the 
outset one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of letter writing. It is cer- 
tainly not true that credit men are in- 
different to their letters. It is not a 
fact that they suffer by comparison with 
salesmen. In fact, some of the effus- 
ions that salesmen sometimes produce 
make the average credit man’s letter 
seem like a masterpiece of dignity and 
effectiveness. And it is not true that 
in one sweeping gesture the credit man 
should lay aside his natural tendency 
to be temperate in his use of literary 
pyrotechnics, to analyze his fellow- 
men and adapt his letters to them, and 
to respect the basic laws of good 
writing. 
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Fighting the fire 


hazard with research 


Out of the bitter experiences of 
these depression years we have 

li learned anew the truth that Mr. 

Charles E. Meek, one of the most 
widely known credit men in the nation 
and who served so capably as an officer 
of your National Association of Credit 
Men, years ago pointed out: that busi- 
ness is the source of the nation’s pros- 
perity. In that term is included indus- 
trial and mercantile activities, the pro- 
duction and processing of raw products, 
transportation in all its varied forms, 
and all the activities growing out of 
and supplementing them. 

“Credit,” said Mr. Meek, “is the 
motive power of business and the foun- 
dation of credit is sound and adequate 
fire insurance.” 

How true this is becomes clear when 
we look at the facts. Credit, as your 
National Association is constantly em- 
phasizing, rests primarily on character. 
With character there must be adequate 
capital available, capacity to use the 
investment for profit, and the coverage 
or insurance protection that supports 
the entire operation. 

These elements are the recognized 
bases of credit. They have become ax- 
ioms in the credit world. Yet of them 
all the insurance coverage is the only 
one of value when the tragedy of fire 
strikes. Because of this clearly under- 
stood fact, whenever fire insurance is 
mentioned men and women think only 
of the indemnities paid under the policy 
contracts when loss has been incurred. 

Yet there is another service that 
these great capital stock fire insurance 
companies render that ranks in value 
with the payment of indemnities for it 
goes to the conservation and preserva- 
tion of the nation’s wealth, to the sav- 
ing of lives and jobs and pay checks, to 
the advancement of human welfare and 
happiness and security and progress, 
and to making possible the fruition of 





the hopes and aspirations of men and 
women—hopes and aspirations built on 
their invested savings and worked out 
through their toil. 

After all, the indemnity paid when 
fire or tornado or other hazard has 
swept away a factory or home or church 
or school can no more actually restore 
property that has been destroyed than 
the paid death claim of a life insurance 
company brings about a resurrection of 
the dead. To re-create and replace 
property that has been wiped out by the 
destructive forces of nature or of man 
requires energies that would otherwise 
be devoted to industrial and commercial 
progress. 

Again, when fire strikes, more goes 
up in flames and smoke than the com- 
bustibles that feed it. Employment 
goes. Earnings cease. Business re- 
lationships are interrupted and perhaps 
shifted for all time. Dwellings become 
vacant as wage earners move to other 
cities in search of new jobs. Buying 
power declines as wages cease and sales 
of commodities necessarily fall off pro- 
portionately. Taxable values vanish 
from municipal rolls and the burden 
must be spread over the properties that 
remain. These are some of the devas- 
tating fire losses that we so constantly 
overlook because we do not see them 
there in the billowing, flame-lit smoke 
clouds. 

We can catch something of the mean- 
ing of it all if we will recall the state- 
ment made by the National Association 
of Credit Men some four years ago in 
the announcement of the initiation of 
another continuous fire prevention pro- 
gram for that year. That announce- 
ment declared that if a saving of $250,- 
000,000 could be made in the annual 
fire waste it would mean “a gain of 
close to a billion dollars for American 
business. When dollars and commod- 
ities are tied up through fire catas- 


trophes they cannot work.” 

Let me put into the record another 
bit of substantiating evidence. A study 
made by R. G. Dun & Co. covering 
business fire losses from 1915 to 1922, 
both inclusive, and based on burned 
business establishments ranging from a 
two and a half million dollar manu- 
facturer to a small country store, 
showed that 43 per cent of the concerns 
that carried fire insurance only did not 
resume after the fire, 14 per cent suf- 
fered a reduction of from 30 to 67 per 
cent in credit rating, 17 per cent ceased 
publishing financial statements, and 
only 26 per cent suffered no credit im- 
pairment. 

The capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies, knowing of these things from 
their own records long before that 
study had been made and seeking al- 
ways to broaden their service to the 
common weal, had steadily extended 
their cover until the companies that 
are now members of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters are offering to 
property owners and business men 66 
forms of insurance against not only 
the losses resulting from the forces of 
Nature but against the hazards of 
modern business as well. 

Vital as these things are, ruthlessly 
as fire ravages the general welfare, he 
would be blind and callous indeed who 
stopped his discussion of fire waste and 
fire losses with the things that I have 
mentioned, for there is another loss 
more tragic than these. It is that of 
human lives, a loss that cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. The 
fire death total reaches 10,000 lives an- 
nually and two-thirds of those so sacri- 
ficed are women and children. It is 
-doubly tragic because all of it is so 
unnecessary. Scientific application of 
approved standards and methods would 
have prevented the largest part of it, 
as well as those property losses that 
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strike so directly at human welfare and 
living standards. 

These are some of the considerations 
that led me to say that the services 
rendered by the capital stock fire in- 
surance companies, through their own 
engineering and inspection staffs and 
especially through those of the com- 
pany organizations that they have set 
up and are maintaining, rank in value 
as security factors with the hundreds 
of millions of dollars they pay out an- 
nually in indemnities that make pos- 
sible rebuilding and resumed progress. 
These services, too, they render, at 
heavy cost to themselves, over and 
above everything that is called for in 
the policy contracts. 

This work can be summed up in the 
words “fire control.” It covers pre- 
vention, protection, and extinguish- 
ment. It is carried on quietly, con- 
tinually, unostentatiously, and with un- 
failing and unequalled _ efficiency. 
There is no place in the world in 
which this matchless service and the 
factual knowledge on which it rests is 
available except through the staffs and 
in the archives of these stock fire in- 
surance companies and the organiza- 
tions they have created to carry on 
the work. It is a knowledge and a 
service that touches the lives of every 
man and woman in America, and so 
it is that service about which I want 
to tell you. 

This undiscerned protection is 
around each and every American citi- 
zen every minute of every hour of each 
passing day and night. It is about 
them in their homes. It surrounds the 
wage earner in the factory, the mer- 
chant and his employees in the store, 
the professional men in their offices 
in towering skyscrapers, the children 
in their schools, entertainment seekers 
in theaters, worshippers in churches. 


It begins with the city surveys, 
made under the direction of the 
engineering department of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
These surveys cover both business 
and residential sections. ‘They deter- 
mine proper width of street, and in- 
stallation of the most effective and 
safest types of water, gas, and electric 
systems. ‘Through the national build- 
ing code, compiled by the same organ- 
ization and recognized as standard 
throughout the united States, it sets 
up the essentials for fire resistive build- 
ings. It covers materials to be used 
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of stock company fire insurance in 
promoting economic security and 
defending it against attack by fire. 
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in construction, standard types of build- 
ings, thickness of walls and floors, 
placing of fire doors, protection af 
windows and stairways, specifications 
for basements and roofs and every part 
of the building itself. 

In addition, the Board’s standing 
Committee on Fire Prevention keeps 
in touch with mayors, building in- 
spectors, and other city officials in all 
parts of the country and it renders its 
incalculably valuable service to them 
without any charge whatever as one of 
its contributions to safeguarding the 
nation. 

Making these surveys is no hap- 
hazard matter. They require time 
running from a week or two in the 
smaller cities to as many months in 
the larger ones. The specially trained 
engineers making them usually work 
in parties of three. One of them is 
a man trained in water-works practice. 
The second is familiar with fire de- 
partments and fire alarm system and 
operations. The third studies the struc- 
tural conditions and fire hazards that 


exist and from the facts thus developed 
determines the likelihood of a confla- 
gration or a block fire, questions of 
combustible construction and contents, 
congestion and accessibility of block in- 
teriors, lack of protection to vertical 
and horizontal openings, presence or 
absence of fire breaks and fire walls 
and the use or lack of use of fire- 
fighting facilities to go into action auto- 
matically or that can be utilized in the 
brief interim between the sounding of 
the alarm and the arrival of the men 
and equipment from the fire depart- 
ment. 

Then these capital stock fire insur- 
ance companies, in order to give the 
city and the individual property owner 
alike a financial incentive for removing 
existing hazards and increasing the fire 
prevention equipment, have devised a 
system of credits and penalties under 
which the individual property owner 
practically makes his own rate. It is 
a system based on scientific measure- 
ment and analyzed experience over a 
long period of years and it is thoroughly 
and completely democratic. 

It makes no distinctions except on 
the basis of the existing hazards. It 
does not, by limiting the services and 
security promoting work of these com- 
panies to only carefully selected groups 
of property owners, bar from its pro- 
tection and its certain indemnities, if 
loss shall be incurred, the merchant 
or manufacturer or home owner who 
cannot for any reason qualify for such 
a group, and yet through its system of 
credits it does not penalize the man 
who can. 

In addition to the work I have so 
hastily and incompletely sketched, 
water systems and pumping stations are 
inspected and tested. City fire depart- 
ments are checked over. Fire alarm 
systems are subjected to rigid tests as 
to condition and adequacy. High value 
districts are surveyed to determine the 
locations where serious fires are most 
likely to originate. Electrical instal- 
lations are studied to determine how 
well they conform to the provisions of 
the National Electrical Code worked 
out by the National Board. Special 
inspections are made of businesses such 
as dry-cleaning plants, garages, motion 
picture film exchanges, and others 
where operations involve the use of 
explosives or highly inflammable sub- 
stances. 

Let me give you just one example 
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from the thousands that might be cited 
of what has been accomplished and 
what it means in safeguarding you and 
your invested savings and the wealth 
of the nation. If I were to say to you 
merely that these great stock fire in- 
surance companies, working through 
the National Board and the other or- 
ganizations that they have set up and 
maintained, had carried on a consistent 
and steady campaign for standard 
thread couplings on fire department 
hose, apparatus and hydrants, you 
might reply, mentally at least, “Well, 
what of it?” 

There is just this “of it.” In the 
very early years of this century a great 
conflagration swept the Maryland 
metropolis of Baltimore. When it be- 
came clear that the local fire fighting 
equipment could not successfully cope 
alone with the spreading flames, a plea 
for aid was sent to New York and 
Philadelphia and Washington. These 
cities rushed fire companies and equip- 
ment aboard special trains to their 
stricken sister, but when the engines 
arrived it was impossible for many of 
them to hook up to Baltimore’s hy- 
drants and so they were forced to stand 
idly by except as their personnel could 
aid and relieve the men of the Balti- 
more department. 

The National Board and its stock 
fire insurance company members went 
on with the campaign for standard 
thread couplings, fighting all the harder 
to bring it about. Less than a quarter 
of a century later, Fall River, in 
Massachusetts, was faced with a con- 
flagration that threatened to wipe it 
out completely. Calls for assistance 
went out and twenty-one municipalities 
sent apparatus. Twenty of them used 
standard thread hose couplings and 
hooked on immediately and the twenty- 
first municipality had equipped its fire 
department with adapters to the stand- 
ard so that all twenty-one could join 
in the fight against the destroying 
flames. It saved Fall River. It is just 
one example of this undiscerned pro- 
tection that is about men and women 
everywhere, and I ask that you note 
that it is there whether those protected 
carry large amounts of fire insurance, 
or small amounts, or none whatever. 

These capital stock fire insurance 
companies do not end their protecting 
services and their prevention activities 
with these things that I have men- 
tioned. They go further and provide 
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a means whereby every man and wo- 
man in the country, without any added 
cost to them as ultimate users, may se- 
cure the materials or the equipment 
that meet the highest standards and 
give the greatest possible safety and 
protection. 

To make this possible these capital 
stock fire insurance companies main- 
tain the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., the largest private laboratories in 
the world. Within the walls of this in- 
stitution are tested the many and diver- 
sified products that in one way or an- 
other concern the cause of fire, the 
prevention of fire, the fighting of fire, 
and the protection of invested savings 
and valuable papers against fire. Here 
tests are made of building materials, 
electrical fixtures, wiring and equip- 
ment, household appliances, fire extin- 
guishers, gasoline pumps, fire doors and 
windows, fire-resistive safes and cabi- 
nets, asbestos products, automatic 
sprinklers, and countless other things. 

Materials and appliances that meet 
the tests are given the right to use 
the label now famous throughout the 
world—and I use that phrase “through- 
out the world” advisedly and accurate- 
ly—“Underwriters’ Laboratories In- 
spected.” Those labels, world familiar 
badge of safety, are issued in quanti- 
ties exceeding one hundred million per 
year. When you see it on any prod- 
uct you may know that that product 
is as safely constructed and as highly 
resistive to fire as human ingenuity can 
make it. 

Here again this undiscerned protec- 
tion that is safeguarding the nation is 
touching all lives daily. The electric 
toaster used at the breakfast table— 
if only you have bought wisely—has 
been tested and listed by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 

The children, leaving for their class 
rooms, go to a school that—if only 
your Board of Education has taken 
advantage of the service that is avail- 
able through these stock fire insurance 
companies—has been built in accord- 
ance with the safety provisions of the 
National Board’s standard building 
code. 

The office building or the manufac- 
turing plant or the store to which the 
head of the household goes has re- 
ceived a like protection and the silent 
guarding forces of these great com- 
panies are about it constantly. 

If the wails of the fire department 
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sirens sound on the air, the listener 
may know that the equipment speed- 
ing to the fire, wherever that fire may 
be, is up to standard and that the water 
works system has been tested and im- 
proved so that it will furnish the 
needed water supplies. 

If the evening hours are spent, let 
us say, in a theater, those who are 
there for entertainment may know that 
it has been built—if only your muni- 
cipal authorities insisted upon it—to 
the standards laid down by the Na- 
tional Board and its member companies 
and that it has been made fire safe, 
so far as human effort can bring that 
to pass. 

If illness requires a period. of, hos- 
pitalization, special tests and standards 
have been set up to make those insti- 
tutions safe for the helpless patients and 
the skilled and tireless workers minis- 
tering to them. And when night 
comes and one in the hospital or hale 
and hearty in his own home snaps off 
the light ere he goes to sleep, whether 
he knows it or not, that light switch 
was perfected and made safe as the 
result of the recommendations and test- 
ing of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

There are other activities, carried on 
ceaselessly, to reduce the fire waste, to 
make home and factory and store and 
office increasingly fire safe. There is 
no space even to list them all, but 
there is one that I will mention. In the 
Central West, the Fire Prevention De- 
partment of the Western Actuarial 
Bureau, directed by Mr. Richard E. 
Vernor is doing a great constructive 
work. 

During a single year 400,000 home 
inspection blanks were distributed for 
use in local campaigns, and if only 
80 per cent of them were used—and 
that is a very conservative estimate— 
then 320,000 homes were inspected. 

In addition, in sixteen States in the 
territory of the Western Underwriters’ 
Association, there were 11,978 risks in- 
spected last year on specially staged 
inspection days by the field men repre- 
senting the capital stock fire insurance 
companies, and 523 of those risks were 
in Michigan alone. Of that total of 


11,978 risks, there were 9,511 that 
were found defective and 376 of those 
were in Michigan. 

A total of 32.350 recommendations 
for corrections were made in connection 
with these special inspections alone and 
1,149 of them applied to Michigan 
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properties. There is no way of esti- 
mating in dollars and cents what this 
means but we can get an inkling of it 
when we consider that last year there 
was an average of 38.5 per cent com- 
pliance with these recommendations for 
safeguarding and over a twelve year 
period the average percentage of com- 
pliance is 48. 

All this, bear in mind, is in addition 
to the constant inspections being made 
by the staffs of the rating bureaus, by 
State and Special Agents and by the 
local agents who can bring to you all 
the facilities of these companies, their 
special staffs of engineers, and the 
knowledge patiently accumulated over 
the years and carefully and scientifically 
analyzed and applied. 

All of this work—and I have touched 
upon only a small part of it because of 
time limitations—has not only been 
done without additional cost to as- 
sureds, but premium charges have 
actually been steadily and voluntarily 
reduced throughout the years. The 
average fire insurance rate throughout 
this present century has steadily 
declined. 

In 1929, the last year of the boom, 
it was 80.08 cents per hundred dol- 
lars for the country as a whole. In 


1930 it had dropped to 76.91 cents. 


To be profitable, 
industry's wheels 
must be kept turn- 
ing. And of the 
formidable hazards 
that industry faces, 
none is more seri- 
ous than the fire 
hazard. 


In 1931 it was 73.29 cents. In 1932 
it was 70.16 cents. 

Because of a change in the reporting 
form, comparable figures for the suc- 
ceeding years are not available, but it 
is clear that the rate is still falling 
and reductions, based on actual expe- 
rience over a period of years sufficiently 
long to permit the striking of an aver- 
age, are being announced daily in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

I want to touch upon one phase of 
the rate question at this point that is 
significant. The record that I have 
cited about the steadily declining rate 
proves conclusively that these capital 
stock fire insurance companies, working 
through the rating and inspection bu- 
reaus, are most emphatically not at- 
tempting to mulct the policyholder. 
Their whole effort is to safeguard his 
property, which is his invested capital, 
and to reduce for him his insurance 
costs. 

But despite everything that human 
inventiveness and human energy can do, 
losses from fire will occur and when 
they do occur then the guaranteed in- 
demnity of the capital stock fire insur- 
ance companies is the only element of 
the bases of credit that is functioning. 
So to you as credit men, whose objec- 
tive is to conserve the wealth assem- 


bled or produced by the companies you 
represent as it moves out to the ulti- 
mate consumer, I want to emphasize 
that it is vitally essential that you see 
to it that political forces or agitation 
born of misunderstanding of the real 
significance of insurance figures does 
not force the rate below the point of 
adequacy. If that is permitted to hap- 
pen, the solvency of the companies may 
be jeopardized and it is their solvency 
—and only their solvency—that in the 
event of a fire loss guarantees the credit 
you have extended. 

What I have written has only told 
you a little part of the continuing 
services of the capital stock fire in- 
surance companies, services that they 
are rendering over and above every- 
thing that is called for in the policy 
contract. If there were time to tell 
the entire story, it would be unmistak- 
ably clear that, entirely aside from and 
in addition to the payment of the mil- 
lions in indemnities made each year, 
these stock fire insurance companies 
are in deed and in truth safeguarding 
the nation. 

They would stand out before you, 
not as “soulless corporations” head- 
quartering in some distant city, but 
as friends and neighbors helping you 
build America. The record would 
show that as the conflagrations at Chi- 
cago and Atlanta and Baltimore and 
San Francisco had proved them con- 
flagration-proof, so the record made 
through the bitter years of the depres- 
sion demonstrates conclusively that 
they are depression-proof. 

They are friends and neighbors, by 
your side constantly although unob- 
served unless you pause to note them 
and, though their unending protection 
service is usually undiscerned, they are 
working quietly and effectively with 
you for the upbuilding of the nation, 
for the security of its citizens, and for 
the safeguarding of what men and wo- 
men. are saving from their earnings and 
creating by their toil. 

Of them it may truly be said, in the 
words of the ancient writer in the 
Apocrypha: 

“Yea, though they be not sought for in 
the council of the people, nor exalted in 
the temple; though they sit not upon the 
seat of the judge nor be found among 
them that utter dark sayings, yet without 
these shall not a city be inhabited nor shall 
men sojourn nor walk up and down there- 
in. For these maintain the fabric of the 


world, and in the handiwork of their craft 
is their prayer.” 
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June 8 is the date! 


by BRACE BENNITT, Richmond Convention Director 


With enthusiasm for the 41st An- 
nual Convention of the National 
wv Association of Credit Men in 
Richmond, June 8-12, growing 
daily and registrations coming in from 
all parts of the country, a total of 
2,000 delegates is expected to be in 
attendance in the auditorium of the 
Hotel John Marshall when the Con- 
vention session is called to order at 
2:00 o’clock on Monday afternoon, 
June 8th. 

One of the largest convention at- 
tendances since 1929 is in prospect at 
this writing. Because of the early 
press deadlines of CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT, full details as to 
each portion of the convention program 
are not at the moment available, but 
the highlights which we are able to 
present herewith give a real indication 
of the caliber of the program, the 
speakers, the entertainment features, 
and the various group meetings. 











Following registration on Sunday 
and Monday morning, the convention 
will be called to order, after a band 
concert by the Shrine Band of Rich- 
mond in the lobby and the auditorium 
of the John Marshall Hotel. The con- 
vention will be formally opened by 
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Chairman Fensom and welcomes will 
be extended by Mayor J. Fulmer 
Bright of Richmond and our own 
Richmond Association of Credit Men’s 
President, E. R. Patterson, President 
of the Richmond Rubber Company. 

J. Wilbur Hall, chairman of the 
Virginia State Commission on Conser- 
vation and Development, will make the 
address of welcome to the delegates in 
the absence of Governor George C. 
Peery of Virginia, who because of a 
conflict of engagements cannot attend 
the opening session on Monday. The 
Governor will definitely appear, how- 
ever, on the convention program on 
Friday afternoon, June 12th, im- 
mediately preceding the appearance of 
Senator Carter Glass. 

The response to the address of wel- 
come on Monday afternoon will be 
made by W. F. H. Koelsch, Vice- 
President of the Chase National Bank 
of New York and former President of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. Then will come the high spot 
of the afternoon session with the key- 
note address by Executive Manager 
Henry H. Heimann. His subject is 
“The Next Forty Years.” 

And following Executive Manager 
Heimann will be the traditional, in- 
spirational and humorous address. This 
year’s speaker will be Dr. P. Roland 
Wagner, Pastor of the Central Bap- 
tist Church of Norfolk, Va. He is 
highly praised in the Virginia area as 
an outstanding inspirational speaker 
and humorist. I predict he will be 
one of the high-spots of the convention 
program. 

Monday evening the Annual Ball 
will be held in the auditorium of the 
Hotel Jefferson with music by a na- 
tionally-known dance orchestra, togeth- 
er with entertainment features through 
the course of the evening program. 

Before the general business session 
on Tuesday, which will be called to 
order by Vice-President Paul Fielden, 
Credit Manager of The Norton Com- 
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“Welcome!” 


pany, Worcester, Mass., there will be 
the annual breakfast for the National 
Credit Women’s Executive Commit- 
tee. One of the early features of the 
Tuesday morning program will be a 
message of greetings from the Canadian 
Credit Men’s Trust Association, 
brought to the convention delegates by 
General Manager A. S. Crighton of 
the Canadian Association. At the time 
of this writing, the first major address 
of Tuesday morning has not been defi- 
nitely scheduled but it is expected to be 
announced within a day or two. But 
the second address on Tuesday morn- 
ing is definitely scheduled. It will be 
made by Dr. Alexander V. Dye, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. His subject will be “Re- 
search as an Aid to Credit Manage- 
ment.” Portions of Dr. Dye’s talk 
will be devoted to an analysis and 
presentation of the recently inaugu- 
rated cooperative survey between the 
N.A.C.M. and the Department of 


Commerce, which is presented for the 
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says Mayor J. Fulmer Bright 
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second time in this issue of CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 
Tuesday morning will also witness 
the annual report of National Presi- 
dent P. M. Haight, Treasurer of the 
International General Electric Com- 
pany of New York, and this will be 
followed by the presentation of mem- 
bership awards by Chairman Fred 


Roth, of Cleveland, of the membership | 


committee, who was Mr. Haight’s 
predecessor in the National Presidency. 

Tuesday noon will be held the an- 
nual Foreign Trade Luncheon. This 
will feature a talk by Grosvenor Jones, 
Chief of the Finance Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. A round-table discussion of 
current problems in foreign credit, col- 
lections and exchange will follow. 
During the day lady guests at the con- 
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vention will have a delightful scenic 
drive to historic spots with luncheon at 
the Country Club of Virginia. The 
program is under the able direction of 
Mrs. J. Frank Wood, Chairman of the 
Hostess Committee and her committee 
members. 

Tuesday afternoon President Haight 
will preside over the annual Associa- 
tion Forum in which a most important 
presentation will be made about the 
Association’s future plans and _pro- 
grams. ‘Tuesday evening will be given 
over to sectional dinners, which have 
become so popular with our delegates, 
and group functions, which will in- 
clude the annual Credit Women’s Ban- 
quet and other important meetings. 

- Wednesday, Jiine 10th, will be the 
annual “Day Off’. This year it will 
feature a trip to Williamsburg, Va., 
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which has been restored to its colonial 
glory and is rated as the most authentic 
and inspiring historical restoration in 
the entire country. The entire day 
will be spent in Williamsburg, dele- 
gates mingling with the costumed men 
and women of the restored section of 
Williamsburg and dining in the colo- 
nial and southern tradition. 

It is hoped that Dr. John Stewart 
Bryan, President of William and Mary 
College, and Dr. Goodwin, President 
of the Bruton Parish Church, will be 
with us. The facilities of the college 
have been given to the credit delegates 
for a fine luncheon and the historic 
points in Williamsburg will be visited 
in their entirety during the rest of the 
day. The convention delegates will 
start in the morning and will not re- 
turn until the evening, after a day 
filled with an unusual scenic program. 

Wednesday night the second annual 
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N. A. C. M. leaders active in con- 

vention plans: P. M. Haight, Presi- 

dent, (above) and (I. to r.) Vice 

Presidents E. Pilsbury, Ralph Fisher 
and Paul Fielden. 


“Round-Up” and smoker of the Royal 
Order of Zebras, which will be exclu- 
sively for members of the Zebra organi- 
zation, will be held in Richmond. 
Business sessions of the convention 
will resume on Thursday when the 
sixth annual Credit Congress of Indus- 
try is scheduled. In order to allow for 
more time in the group sessions, no 
general convention session has been 
scheduled for part of the morning as 
was the practice in previous years. The 
full list of Credit Congress groups and 
the chairmen of these groups are pre- 
sented on page 20 of this issue of 
“Credit and Financial Management”. 
One new group has this year been 
added, namely, Public Utilities. 
Thursday evening, something in the 
line of entertainment that has not been 
given at a Credit Convention for a 
long time, will be presented. It is 
going to be a grand old-time Minstrel 
Show for all the delegates and guests. 
The show will be under the direction 
of the Acca Temple Patrol and is 
called the “Shrine Jollies of 1936”. 
For this program the entire mezzanine 
floor of the Mosque has been reserved 
and here the delegates will see this old- 
fashioned Minstrel Show with Circles, 
Olio, Bones, Tambo, etc., etc. 
Thursday noon, in that famous hos- 
telry, the Thomas Jefferson, there will 
be held a luncheon and bridge in the 
beautiful Palm Court and the Jefferson 
Room. This will be for the credit 
women delegates and the wives of credit 
delegates. Mrs. Wood and the mem- 
bers of her committee are leaving noth- 
ing undone on their part to give every- 
one a full share of genuine Southern 
hospitality. 
On Friday, June 12th, the conven- 
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Credit Congress of Industry 


Bankers 

E. M. Tourtelot, Vice-Pres. 

First National Bank 

Chicago, Ill. 

Brewers 

Fred Sitterding, Pres. 

Home Brewing Co. 

Richmond, Va. 

Building Material & Construction 

D. W. Strickland 

The Ingalls Iron Works 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Clothing & Dry Goods 

William C. Hussey 

Levy Bros. & Adler-Rochester 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Coal 

A. E. Southgate 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Confectionery Mfrs. 

A. J. Schlirf 

Henry C. Garrott, Inc. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Distillers 

L. D. Duncan 

National Distillers Products Corp. 

New York, N. Y. 

Drug & Chemical Mfrs. 

W. F. Smith 

Chattanooga Medicine Co. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Drugs, Confections & Tobacco 
Wholesalers 

P. G. Carter 

Owens & Minor Drug Co. 

Richmond, Va. 

Electrical & Radio 

H. S. Almy 

Collyer Insulated ‘Wire Co. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 

(Vice-Chairman )— H. W. Minchin 

Requa Electrical Supply Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

National Food & Allied Products 

F. H. Wheat 

Federal Match Sales Corp. 

New York, N. Y. 

Food Products Wholesalers’ 

V. F. Kimbel 

Ballard & Ballard 

Louisville, Ky. 

Footwear 

M. L. Slaughter 

William Iselin & Co. 

Lynchburg, Va. 

Furniture 

J. Tom Smith 

Rosenfeld Company 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Glass, Tableware & Specialty 

E. W. Hillman 

Federal Glass Co. 

Columbus, Ohio 
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Hardware Mfrs. 
E. E. Ogren 

The Stanley Works 
New Britain, Conn. 


(Vice-Chairman )—C. R. Kierstead 
J. Wiss & Sons 

Newark, N. J. 

Hardware Wholesalers 

A. A. Martin 
Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co. 


El Paso, Tex. 


Insurance 

D. C. Campbell 
“America Fore” 
Chicago, IIl. 
Iron &. Steel 
Paul W. Miller 
Atlantic Steel Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Machinery, Machinists & Mfrs. Supplies 
Alvin Smith, President 

Smith-Courtney, Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 


(Vice-Chairman )—C. A. Phoenix, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Meat Packers 

H. E. Gilliam 

Kingan & Co. 

Richmond, Va. 

Newspaper 

Allen W. Selby 

Chicago Daily News 
Chicago, III. 

Oil Well Supply 

Fred Carpenter 

National Supply Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
A. W. Sande 

John Lucas & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Petroleum 

L. D. McKay 

Shell Eastern Petroleum Products, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Plumbing & Heating 
P. E. Belt 

Crane Company 
Baltimore, Md. 

Public Utilities 

R. H. Rodgers 

El Paso Electric Co. 

El Paso, Texas 


_ Stationery, School & Office Equip. 


& Supply Mfrs. 
R. Guy Echols 
American Crayon Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Textile 
John L. Redmond 
Crompton-Richmond Co, 
New York, N. Y. 
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tion will open with the feature address 
by Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, 
Editor of the Richmond News-Leader, 
and Pulitzer Prize Winner some years 
ago for his four volume life of Robert 
E. Lee. He is an outstanding orator 
and a thinker of high calibre. 

The second speaker on the Friday 
morning program will be Henry Swift 
Ives, General Counsel for the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, and the third feature of 
this “three star” program will be 
Charles B. Couchman, past President 
of the American Institute of Accoun- 
tants and partner in the firm, Barrow, 
Wade, Guthrie and Company. He is 
author of the well-known text book, 
“The Balance Sheet” and will address 
the convention delegates on the recently 
much-discussed proposal for ““The Nat- 
ural Business Year’’. 

An innovation will be made this year 
on Friday afternoon. Instead of fea- 
turing mainly the election session, the 
Convention will honor the Hon. Carter 
Glass, Senior U. S. Senator from Vir- 
ginia. As a token of the Association’s 
appreciation, Senator Glass will be pre- 
sented with an illuminated scroll testi- 
fying to his great service in the interest 
of sound business. 

And then the annual election . . 
Congratulations . . . farewells . . . mem- 
ories . . . and a look forward to the 
42nd Annual Convention in 1937. 


Foster Photo 


“Welcome!” says Governor George C. Peery 


Southern hospitality at its best will 
be extended to the Convention 
delegates at Richmond — ‘where 
the South begins.”’ 





Credit women plans 


The National Credit Women’s 
Executive Committee has been 
\y working on a four-point program 
this past year: Survey, Member- 
ship, Credit Education and Convention 
attendance. The members of this com- 
mittee have contacted all of the local 
Credit Association Secretaries and as 
a result of their survey will present 
many interesting facts to the Credit 
Women who attend the Annual Con- 
vention. 

Credit Women all over the country 
have been urged to support President 
Haight in his efforts to make this a 
“Membership Year.” The National 
Association of Credit Men’s annual 
membership year closed April 30th, but 
the closing date for our contest was 
May 15th. This gave us a little more 
time to obtain applications from the 
border-line prospects. A Health-O- 
Meter scale will be awarded at the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast in Rich- 
mond to the woman who secured the 
highest number of new members this 
year. 

The “On-to-Richmond” committee, 
under the able direction of Mrs. Lula 
C. Dickerson, anticipates a _ record- 
breaking representation of Credit 
Women at Richmond. The member 
responsible for the largest attendance 
to the convention from her local group 
will receive a refund of the Conven- 
tion Registration Fee as a personal do- 
nation from Miss Bess R. Havens, 
Ex-Officio Member of the National 
Credit Women’s Executive Committee. 

Every Credit Woman, whose firm is 
a member of the National Association 
of Credit Men is cordially invited to 
attend this 4lst Annual Convention. 
Aside from the credit information to 
be received that will be of value, it 
will be a real inspiration to meet the 
other women in credit work. 

Two distinct features have been 
planned. The Credit Women’s Break- 
fast, which is our annual business 
meeting, and the Credit Women’s 
Dinner, which is to be a very lovely 
social party. 

We'll be seeing you on June 8th 
“DOWN WHERE THE SOUTH 
BEGINS.” 


Some of the women leaders 
active in the Richmond Con- 


vention program. (Right) 
Mable S. Wilke, National 
Chairman, Chicago, Ill. 


Vera Brown, Lula C. Dickerson Alleen Harrison, 


* Seattle, Washington Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 


Lucy Kyriss, Helen A. Maycrink, Olga Mc Aree 
Los Angeles, Calif. Brooklyn, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio 


Mary A. McDonald Marie C. Parsons, Gertrude V. Tonneson 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ENTIRE AMOUNTS 
IN ONE MOTION 











Since two or more keys can be de- 
pressed at one time on Burroughs 
short-cut keyboard, entire amounts 
can often be written and added 






or subtracted in one motion. 










om 





NO CIPHER 
TO WRITE 














SPEED. .. with less effort 


Figuring on the short-cut keyboard requires so few motions. This 
means increased speed and fewer chances for error. Result: 
fast, accurate work and less effort. Ask for interesting new 
booklet fully describing and illustrating the many time and 
labor saving advantages of the short-cut keyboard. For your 
free copy, telephone the local Burroughs office or write direct. 


_BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 





Burroughs prints ciphers automati- 
cally. There is no danger of writing 
too many, or foo few. This great 
saving in time and effort is a 
feature of the short-cut keyboard. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit ©& Financial Management 
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This month's collectors: 






Submitted for the approval of our readers 


by A. L. JONES, Secretary, Armstrong Machine Works, Three Rivers, Mich. 


Letter No. 1 

Gentlemen: 
lf we may, we should like to ask a favor of you. 

Our books show your account $——— past due, 
but our files give no indication of the difficulty. Will 
you please check the appropriate blank at the 
bottom of this letter and return it to us? It will 
help us to cannes —_ you. 

ordia 


ARMCTRON REACHINE WORKS 


| have not paid my account because: 

Se Oe ec ne bb a eek 
ee NN ois os 0 as cee eva ceedwes 
Of disagreement as to price of terms............. 
DER ens ess Bobs cu phneny code days 
NE BESET... s sivicsesas'asdcaSie pees 


Ren a sk wis yo Gh we 


Letter No. 3 


Gentlemen: 

We have written you regarding your account 
on ————— and but to neither of these 
letters have you given us a reply. We cannot under- 
stand this and are —— to ask what the trouble is 
that we have not heard from 

lf the Armstrong Steam oa covered by our 
statement are not giving you satisfaction, or if there 
is any reason why you should not pay your account 
at this time, please let us know. 

ince our first and second letters have not been 
answered we assume that the charge is correct and 
that there is no good reason why it should not be 
paid promptly. In view of the fact that we have not 
received your check we intend to draw sight draft 
unless you either remit or write us that you prefer 
to send check direct. 

lt is possible that your collections have been 
slow the same as ours and it has not been convenient 
for you to mail us your check. In any event, won't 
you please let us hear from you by return mail? 


Yours very truly, 





“Our collection accounts are fol- 


Letter No. 4 


Gentlemen: 

Owing to the fact that we have written you 
letters without receiving a reply, we are 
drawing on you at sight for , the total 
amount of your account. 

@ hope you will show your appreciation of the 
time we have extended you for payment of this item 
by honoring this draft when presented. IF draft is 
not honored it, of course, will be necessary for us 
to refer your account to the Credit Assn. of S. 
Michigan for collection. 

anking you to give this your prompt attention 
so we can close your account upon a mutually 
satisfactory basis, we are 

Yours very truly, 





Letter No. 5 
Gentlemen: 


We have just finished reviewing carefully the 
entire file in connection with your unpaid account 
and can see no reason why payment should not now 
be enforced. But before we change our collection 
procedure let’s just go over the situation together. 

After your account matured we not only sent you 
a statement, but we wrote you times with- 
out receiving the courtesy of an answer. A draft 
wes drawn but you did not pay it. Please try to 
look at our side of this as well as yours. Our 
letters have proven ineffective, we have no collector 
to call on you and our only alternative is to employ 
an outside collection agency or attorney. 

Knowing how seriously a merchant's standing in 

is community may be affected when an account is 
reported in the hands of an attorney, we always 
endeavor, in the few cases of this kind that come up 
to protect a customer by first notifying him fully of 
our intentions. 

We still value your goodwill and dislike to write 
you in this manner but we feel that we should tell 
you very frankly that the account is to be placed for 
collection through other channels if not paid 
immediately. Your check mailed today will make 
such action unnecessary. 




















































































lowed up very simply and the out- 

WM line is as follows,” Mr. Jones 

writes us. 

“Our terms are 30 days net, and any 
accounts for the current month are 
mailed statements at the end of the 
month. If the accounts are not paid 
after thirty days, we write letter +1 
attached. Two weeks later we write 
letter #2 (not shown). If not paid 
within two weeks we write letter +3. 
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If account is not paid we draw on deb- 
tor at sight and write letter #4. If 
sight draft is not paid when presented, 
or returned for any reason, we then 
write letter #¢5, and if account is still 
unpaid, we automatically refer account 
to the Credit Assn. of S. W. Michigan. 

“We, of course, handle different 
companies and special accounts spe- 
cially, but our general accounts are 
handled in the manner outlined and 
we hope the letters quoted will be of 
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interest to you.” 

A great deal of collection of letter 
writing, however, can be obviated if 
proper care is taken in analysis of 
credit responsibility. The most funda- 
mental, up-to-date method ever devised 
for knowing just how worthy your 
credit applicant is as a risk, has 
achieved foremost standing among 


credit executives because it is based 
on the current record. There is no 
substitute for Credit Interchange. 


. JUNE, 1936 


Photo by Gendereau 


No Guesswork Here 


The nose and the pose say: Get ready! There are birds ahead! 


Guesswork in credit work is being rapidly eliminated by the 


application of the principle that “Poor Information, not Poor 
Judgment, Causes Most Credit Losses.”’ 


Whether it’s, “what to do with that order,” or “how to go about 


collecting that account’’—the proper pointer can be found in a 
Credit Interchange Report. 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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‘The business 


Manufacturers’ sales up 16% 


in April over April, 1935 


Total sales of 568 manufacturers 
throughout the country reporting 
in the monthly joint study of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, increased about 16 per- 
cent in dollar volume for April 1936 
as compared with April 1935. In com- 
parison with the preceding month of 
March, total net sales in April, with- 
out adjustment for seasonal influences, 
increased 6.8 percent. 

Total sales increased in April 1936 
over the same month last year for all 
of the 13 industry groups shown in the 
report with the exception of leather 
and its products. The increases ranged 
from 6.2 percent for paper and allied 
products to approximately 42 percent 
for iron and steel and their products. 
In comparison with March 1936 all of 
the reporting industries with the excep- 
tion of leather and its products and 
forest products showed increases. 

Iron and steel and their products 
registered the largest gain in sales from 
a year ago, the increase being approxi- 
mately 42 percent. Manufacturers of 
stone, clay, and glass products reported 
increased sales of 15 percent from 
March to April 1936, which was the 
largest increase during that period with 
the exception of the miscellaneous 
group. 

A total of 527 manufacturers sub- 
mitted percentages of collections on ac- 
counts receivable for the months of 
March and April this year and April 
a year ago. The collection figure for 
April this year was about the same as 
in April last year and in the preceding 
month of March 1936. In April 


What this survey is: 


1. This survey covers two fields—manufac- 
turing and wholesaling. 

2. In each field it covers two types of 
statistics—sales and collections* on 
accounts receivable. 

. Sales and collections in both manufac- 
turing and wholesaling are presented by 
principal industry and trade groups. 

. In the wholesaling classification there is 
an additional breakdown by geograph- 
ical regions of the country. 

. Results are also presented in chart form, 
to reflect at a done changes and com- 
parisons. 

(*In reflecting the average experience of the 

reporting establishments it was felt that the 
median collection percentage was the most 
suitable average to employ. This method gives 
equal weight to all firms regardless of the 
volume of business done and the figure is 
obtained by arranging the individual percent- 
~ order of size and selecting the middle 
item. 


1936, 79.5 percent of accounts receiv- 
able were collected, as compared with 
79.2 percent for April a year ago and 
79.6 percent for March 1936. 

Four of the 13 industry groups re- 
porting showed a higher average col- 
lection percentage for April 1936 than 
for April 1935, 2 had identical per- 
centages for the same months, with the 
remaining groups showing lower ratios. 
The forest products group registered 
the greatest relative increase in collec- 
tions over this period. 

The meat packing industry reported 
the highest collection percentages, the 
median collection figures for the 13 
companies represented being 173 per- 
cent for April and 168 percent for 
March this year and 171.7 percent for 
April last year. These percentages in- 
dicate that customers of these firms 
took less than thirty (Cont. on page 28) 


PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN SALES OF 568 MANUFACTURERS IN 13 INDUSTRIES 


APRIL 1926 COMPARED WITH APRIL 1935 


TRON. AND. STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS 
STONE, CLAY AND GLASS. PRODUCTS 

FOREST. PRODUCTS 

MOTOR. VEHICLE PARTS 

“CHEMICALS AND. ALLIED PRODUCTS 
TEXTILES AND TESIR ‘PRODUCTS 

FOOD AND KINDRED. FRODUCTS 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

MACHINERY, NOT: INCLUDING TRANSPORTATION EQUIP. 
NON-FERROUS METALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
MISCELLANEOUS 

LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS 


% Decrease 


& Increa se 
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thermometer: 


April wholesale trade value 


up 6% over April, 


Value of wholesale trade increased 
about 6 per cent in April, 1936, 
from April, 1935, according to re- 
ports submitted by 1,075 whole- 
salers in the monthly joint study of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
and the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. In comparison with the pre- 
ceding month of March, total net sales 
in April, without adjustment for sea- 
sonal influences, decreased 2.4 per cent. 


With the exception of the shoe and 
grocery groups, all of the lines of 
wholesale trade shown in this report 
registered increases in total net sales 
for April this year over the same 
month last year, the increases ranging 
from about 1 per cent for the farm 
products group to 42 per cent for 
plumbing and heating equipment and 
supplies. In comparison with March, 
1936, 12 of the groups showed in- 
creases and 7 decreases. Among those 
where sales declined, firms reporting 
sales of clothing and furnishings, and 
shoes had decreases of 32.7 per cent 
and 15.7 per cent, respectively. 


Total sales of the plumbing and 
heating equipment and supplies, lum- 
ber and building material, and machin- 
ery, equipment and supply groups 
showed exceptional gains from a year 
ago, the increases being approximately 
42 per cent for each of the first two 
groups and 28 per cent for the latter 
group. Petroleum and its products and 
plumbing and heating equipment and 
supplies registered marked increases 


from March to April, 1936. 


Results are presented separately by 
certain geographical regions. These 
results indicate that, with the exception 
of shoe and grocery wholesalers, in- 
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creases in April as compared with April 
a year ago were noted in all sections 
of the country by the other groups 
shown. Increases greatly in excess 
of the average for certain trades were 
shown in a number of regions, partic- 





How to use this survey : 


1. You can make basic comparisons of your 
sales activity, month by month, with the 
average in your group. 

2. You can also measure the sales move- 
ment in lines competitive, allied or 
supplementary to your own firm's 
activity. 

3. You can ascertain the ratio of payments 
to receivables as a guide to your own 
collection efficiency (a) by making com- 
parisons with the average in your group 
and (b) by comparing the trends in other 
lines besides your own. 


sec EET 
AA SAR RSP 


1935 


ularly in the Mountain and Pacific 
States. 

Percentages of collections on ac- 
counts receivable for the months of 
March and April this year and April 
a year ago were submitted by 531 
wholesalers. Collections for all firms 
were slightly higher in April this year 
than in either the preceding month of 
March or of April a year ago. In 
April, 1936, 71 per cent of accounts 
receivable were collected, as compared 
with 68.4 per cent for April a year 
ago and 69 per cent for March, 1936. 

Nine of the 18 wholesale groups re- 
porting showed a higher average col- 
lection percentage for April, 1936, than 
for April, 1935. The greatest relative 
increases in collections from‘a year ago 
were registered by lumber and building 
material, meats and (Cont. on page 29) 


PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN SALES OF 1075 WHOLESALERS IN 19 KINDS OF BUSINESS 
APRIL 1936 COMPARED WITH APRIL 1935 


KIND_OF BUSIVESS 


PLUMBING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES + 42.1 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL + 41.7 
MACHINERY, EQUIPUENT AND SUPPLIES + 27.8 
PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS + 23.8 
ELECTRICAL GOODS + 19.1 
JEWELRY AND OPTICAL GOODS + 18.0 
HARDWARE + 16.4 
CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS, EXCEPT SHOES 4+ 13.9 
PAPER AND ITS PRODUCTS + 13.4 
DRUGS AND DRUG SUNDRIES # 11.7 
FURNITURE AND 'IQUSE FURNISHINGS 411.3 
AUTOMOTIVE SUPPLIES + 10.9 
DrY GOODS + 82 
TOBACCO AND I'S PRODUCTS + 8.0 
MEATS AND MEAT PRODUCTS + 5.0 
FARM PRODUCTS (CONSUMER GOODS) @ 8 
MISCELLANEOUS # 11.0 
GROCERISS AND FOODS - 12 
SHOES AND OTHER FOCTWZAR - 14.9 


- 
"> Decrease 
20 10 





% Incroase 
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SALES AND COLLECTIONS ON ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE OF maroneINe WHOLESALERS IN 39 KINDS OF BUSINESS 
APRIL 193 


*Mumber of? {Sales reported “Number of *Percent® of collections dur- 
tApril 1936 percent-: ting month to accounts receiv- 


. Thousands of dollars firms 
Kind of business ; * ‘age change from: + reporting table at_beginning of month __ 
3 6 


: April ;: + April : March 11 rcen 
: 2 : : g _; Oliections rt 41 1 


Automotive supplies »..... pieknakews seek 1,467 5-7 
Chemicals**.... eeeeeceressces Sreereereetes _— _ 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes..cess 2,187 p +32.7 
Shoes and other footwearessssscceseccees ecce 606 13,639 -15.7 
Coal**..... ° - ~~ = 
12,407 = 3.2 
126556 - 8.4 


2920 : 1 + 207 
Farm products(consumer goods)...sccccccseces 3,846 - 4.0 


Furniture and house furnishings......eessees 211 1 + 7e2 
Groceries and foods, except farm products... 29 1.1 = 0.6 
Meats and meat products. 9213 + 4.0 
Hardware. cccccpoecccccecececccsocese eve F + 307 
Jewelry and optical goods... atk 453 3 38 + a 
Lumber and building material.... oy 413.4 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, 

except electrical... -10.0 
Metals**.cosccccseccreceseece . 


41.7 
Petroleum and its products....ccsccecces 1,459 g 423.9 


Plumbing and heating equipment and euppl ios. 42.1 421.5 

Tobacco and its products........ 69 4 + 8,0 + 5.0 

Miscellaneous, total..... o00se @ 6.5 
Leather and leather goods**,. coe oe _ - - —— — 
Beer, wines and spirituous liquors®*..... — _ 


a eebesothooss eooscee 1,075 124,769 117,555 127,845 + 6.1 - 2.4 531 71.0 68.4 


*These figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month to accounts 
receivable at beginning of month, The wide differences existing between the percentages for various kinds of business are due principally to 
variations in terms of sales. 


**Insufficient number of reports at present to show results separately; figures now incluied with Miscellaneous. 


SALES AND COLLECTIONS ON ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE OF saronerne MANTPACTURERS IN 13 INDUSTRIES 
APEIL 193 


3 : sPercent® of collections dur- 
*Number of ae Number of * 
: a : T As of doll. tégedl 193 peroent=t firns ee ay to ——— receiv= 
Industry *report a onl eet * reporting sable at beginning of month 


. sales ~~ Bom : &pril : March ?: April March ‘collections: ee 


Food and kindred products, totalesss.scssseees en 109 25,213 22,599 24,300 411.6 + is 8 103 100.0 100.0 
Confectionery, flavoring extracts and ice cream... ra 1,599 1,801 + 169 92.5 90.2 
Ol 


Flour, cereals and other grain mill products...... 7.326 7,161 -11.6 110.0 106.0 
ett MARR. 52000000evnceenessoeneeees oeeeeases Se 16 5. 3,944 4, 427.9" 171.7 
Textiles and their products, incre Sune 19,852, 17,698 19, 412.2 65.6 Tl.3 
Clothing, men's, except hats....scsescscece > 3,125 3s a" + 3.9 ° 42.3 
Clothing, women's an millinery....... 1,667 966 # 502 73-6 
Eli Eliedndaccnsuesogncosns 2,835 oars - 1.3 6 73.2 
Forest products, iti lcsesen 29 2,332 2,027 415.0 60.0 
DADA cococeccccsccess >. ia 1,403 + 3-4 61 54.7 
iunber, timber and other miscellaneous forest — 
prodagtatts cccccccccccccccccccccccecccccce ovcese ~ = ~ _ 
Paper and allied products, total 6,716 + 6.2 é 95-5 
Paper, writing, book, etc senpess 2,860 41.6 
Paper boxes, and other paper products.....scesceee 226 3,856 + 9.6 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries** - _ 
Chemicals end allied products, total.. 8 Uus 413.0 
RE AE ERs caycnccsccesecscescessone anee 2,959 212.4 
Pharmaceuticals and proprietary medicines 290 410.6 
Petroleum products..scccosccceceee evcccccccccce erccee 17,058 + 9.7 
Rubber PFOAUCES®%. coccccccccccccccccccccccce eeeeeere ed 
Leather and its products, total......sssseseses — - 6.9 
Boots and shoes. . 626 = 7,830 -11.0 
Stone, clay and glass products 424.3 
Coment®®.cccccccccccccesecccces _- 
Tron and steel and their products, “total. on..8 
PONG ne cdbs0ccsccccncnedcnnsesssebecosocecces o> 1,646 1 $26.3 
Stoves, ranges, and steam heating apparatus 035.8 
Other iron and steel products... ° 28 3-1 
Non-ferrous metals and their products..........+ . 6 423 + 8.8 
Machinery, not including transportation equipaent, 
total.. + 8.9 
eens 3 + 6.8 
Other machinery: foundry products....... eccpeecece 7,06 414.8 
Uotor-vehicle parts....ssesee witase chee <ieenee’ 83 5» 14.4 
Miscellaneous industries......cseccccecccccsccccs eee 416.2 


*These figures should not be related to sales figures for current month. They represent only ratio of collections during that month to accounts 
receivable at beginning of month. 


**Insufficient munber of reports at present to show results separately; figures now included with industry or miscellaneous ¢roup totals, 
Manufacturers’ this condition exists, the collection thirty days. 
percentages calculated by the method Detailed figures are presented in the 
y survey followed in the study exceed 100, chart on page 26 and the table here- 
(Cont. from page 26) days on the aver- Which figure indicates that, on the aver- with. This is*the second of this series 
age to pay for their purchases. Where age, accounts receivable are paid in of monthly surveys. 
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SALES AND COLLECTIONS ON ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE OF REPORTING WUOLBGALERS IN 9 KINDS OF BUSINESS, BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS 
wil APRIL 193 


(Results shown only for those trades having a sufficient number of reports for one or more regions*.) 












oo 3 Sales reported :Percent* of collections dur- 
gnanen of} : sApril 193 cecal Daher of sing month to accounts receiv= 
aaa al ii Ae ce i table ot beginning of month ___ 
- -_ — . = april. . = : Merch ¢ = ; are collections! Media ane 
Automotive supplies, totel.ececess 41 1,627 1,467 1,539 #10. + 507 33 a 59.0 0.3 
East North Central.....escsccece 12 347 323 325 +7. + 6.8 pa 9 63.5 64.2 
Mountain and Pacific.....ssseees 11 28 oH 418.9 411.0 _ _ —_ - 
Shoes and other footwear, total... 43 11,60 13,639 13, ~14.9 -15-7 17 47.0 44.0 42.0 
Middle Atlanticeccccccccccccccce 13 1,737 1,878 2,098 = 7-5 -17.2 bene == = — 
West Central.cccccsee eeeeeecesere 10 8,159 9, 30 9,587 ~17.3 14,9 — -— — — 
SNE cececesescncesccce 10 1,328 1, 1,71 @ 5.7 =22.5 on as et i 
Drugs and drug sundries, total.... 92 13,862 12,407 14,3 411.7 - 3.2 33 64.5 65.0 70.2 
East North Central.....saccssece 20 1,828 1,701 1, # 705 - 6.0 ~ - ~ ~ 
West Central.. eeeeeeeerereseseeee 28 4,728 3 71 4, 419.1 - 0,1 -_ -_ _— — 
Southeastern. .... nae nnene 19 1,528 3. 1 1,721 + 8.6 -11.2 ~ — ~ _ 
Mountain and Pacific........c0s 16 4,457 4,10 4,513 # 8.5 - 1.2 an je on as 
Bar Bahay. WiRacccsecccecccscoce 95 12,500 11,556 13,639 + 8.2 - & 34 44.8 4.6 45.1 
rns cea 19 2,685 2,224 2,712 $20.7 - 1.0 _ _ _ ~ 
East North Central....scscccesce 10 1,139 1,092 1,192 + 4.3 - 4.4 9 43.6 44.6 20 
Wand. Contralccsccccsccsccsocece 22 5,370 5,130 6,188 * 4.7 -13.2 — ee wo oo 
Seabhenahihsccs'ssbo0kecenscaces 26 2,336 2,177 2,620 + 703 -10.8 12 43,1 40.4 5 
UWountain and Pacific....sccceces 17 951 914 906 + 4.0 + 50 — ~ ~ a 
Electrical goods, total.....sseee- 65 5,862 4,920 5,708 #19.1 + 27 26 87.9 20 90.0 
— Middle Atlanticccocccccvccccccce 11 8&0 7O 726 o14.2 410.9 a= =» > oo 
East North Central......sceseece 20 1,0 S 1,060 417. + 55 _ _ _ _ 
— West Central....scccccccccee cree 10 715 696 778 411. - 0, —_ a o—= =~ 
Mountain and Pacific........- anes 16 2,119 1,551 2,162 436.6 = 2.0 - em 
Groceries and foods, totaleee.ceee oui 28,746 29.099 28,912 -1.1 = 0.6 “oh 93. 90.0 92.3 
MABBLe Atlentic.cccccceccscecece 47 6,682 6,7 7,129 = 1.5 - 6.3 17 97.0 89.0 91.5 
East North Central.....sssececee 5 6,660 7,263 6,426 - 8.3 + 3.6 29 93.0 86.0 94.0 
West Central........0- ceedeasea A 6,742 64733 261 #91 41.9 13 91.0 100.1 94.0 
—_ Southeastern. ccceccccvccccccccce 2,908 27 2,880 * 6.1 + 1.0 19 90.0 93-5 9 0 
Mountain and Pacific....cessceee 34 5,428 5,212 5,542 + 4,1 = 21 a 105.0 99.0 103.0 
Hardware, C6telescccccccccccccccce 136 16,123 13,855 15, 16.4 + 307 38 52.9 5303 9 
Middle Atlantic........ TC 26 1,570 1,406 1,268 411.7 423.8 ~ no ae 
— East North Central....esccsccces a4 I e731 2,960 414,2 + 726 11 9 51.0 46.2 
Wie CUD ions ccdcsneostecacee 33 081 3,593 14s 413.6 - 1.6 —_ — a 
= Southeastern......-- sonennaeeeed 32 2,883 2,579 3,202 411.8 -10.0 12 45.1 43.4 4.5 
Mountain and Pacific.....eccecee 20 4, 261 3,358 3,852 #26. 410.6 a - 
36 Paper and its products, totalesees. 85 6,080 5,361 5,980 413. lat ko 73. 73-6 10. 
Middle Atlantice..ccccccccces aoe 21 1,286 1,201 1,278 + Tel + 0.6 -- —_ 
East North Central......sccece “e 14 2203 1,957 2,108 412.6 + 4.5 12 70.9 72.8 72. 
West Centrales.cccsese oc eaeaeee 11 ‘ 377 419 413.0 e267 9 77-0 75-4 7207 
SouthonsterNes.cecciccocscccscee 10 401 363 392 410.5 + 203 ae “= 
Mountein and Pacificececcccoccce 27 1,643 1,355 1,673 $21.3 - 1.8 os a ~~ ao 
. Plumbing and heating equipment 
end supplies, total......... ° 34 1,896 1,334 1,561 +42.1 421.5 33 93 95-3 p25 
Widdle Atlentic........ ieenuneee 10. 385 $03 329 424.6 +17.0 10 5 1.8 22 
Mountain and Pacificecccccsccccce 9 7il 3 567 #4722 425.4 = =~ oo oe 
*States comprising regions: New England (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut). 
Middle Atlantic (New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania). 
Southeastern (Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi). 
East North Central (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin). 
West Central (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklehoma, and Texas). 
Mountain and Pacific (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
and California). 
Wholesalers’ receivable are paid in thirty days. changed from a 48-to a basic 30-hour 
Detailed figures are presented in the week; no change in hours took place 
y Survey tables on page 28 and the chart on among longshoremen at the other ports 
page 27. between 1934 and 1935. An article 
(Cont. from page 27) meat products and in this issue shows union scales of 
aaa — Union wages wages and working hours for the 
e highest collection percentages groups mentioned, and for street-rail- 
were shown by the meats and meat Approximately 29 per cent of the way employees, in 1934 and 1935. 
product group, the median collection union members in 6 trade groups in 
~ figures being 131.3 per cent for April 70 cities received increases in wage ti liiniiideals 
a and 134.2 per cent for March this rates and only 2 per cent sustained 
year, and 118.5 per cent for April last wage rate decreases as between 1934 The establishment by international 
year. These percentages indicate that and 1935. There was a slight de- agreement of a 40-hour maximum 
customers of these firms, on the aver- crease in average hours in these trade workweek for certain major industries 
age, took less than thirty days to pay groups. The average number of hours was discussed at the conference of the 
e for their purchases. Where this condi- in 1935 was around 40 in the build- International Labor Organization in 
.- tion exists, the collection percentages ing and printing trades, 43 in the June 1936. The industries scheduled 
S calculated by the method followed in bakery trades, and 48 among truck for consideration are coal mining, iron 


the study exceed 100, which figure indi- 
cates that, on the average, accounts 


drivers covered by union agreements. 
Longshoremen on the Pacific coast 
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and steel, textiles, public works, and 
building construction. 
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The problem of 


economic control 


“At no time in history have eco- 
nomic activities ever been com- 
lu pletely free from social control. 
For centuries it has been recog- 
nized that there must be some state 
mechanism for supervising contending 
economic rights and interests. In me- 
dieval and early modern times, this 
control was far-reaching in character 
but too often was exercised in the in- 
terests of a ruling minority and hence 
grew more and more oppressive to the 
people as a whole,” a recent report by 
Canada’s “Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads” points out. 

“The wise acceptance of nineteenth 
century laissez-faire individualism was 
in considerable measure a_ reaction 
against these narrow and restrictive 
measures of medieval economic control, 
which, in varying degrees, survived 
until the early nineteenth century. In 
fact the main work of laissez-faire, in 
the last century, was destruction. As 
the great master of the English 
classical economists, John Stuart Mill, 
wrote in 1833: 

“That principle, (laissez-faire) like 
other negative ones, has work to do yet, 
namely of a destroying kind; and I am 
glad to think that it has strength left 
to finish that, after which it must soon 
expire....” 

“In the prosecution of that work, 
laissez-faire naturally seemed to imply 
an absence of regulation, but the im- 
plication is not entirely justified for 
even nineteenth century individualism 
has within it the elements of control. 
It was control, however, which, within 
the limits set by certain formal insti- 
tutions—the legal rights of persons, 
free contract, and private property— 
was based on the self-regulating power 
of simple competition working auto- 
matically through supply, demand and 
price. 

“And so we find that, at the very 
height of individualistic reliance on 
“economic law,” it was found neces- 
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sary to pass Child Labor Acts, Factory 
Acts, and other similar measures, in 
order to supphement the unsatisfactory 
operation of economic forces by delib- 
erate legislative control of employment 
and other conditions. 

“Economic individualism was based 
on competition, and with that basis 
largely removed, it is perhaps not un- 
natural that governments in modern 
times should have intervened by legis- 
lative enactments, which affects almost 
every phase of economic activity. 
Under present conditions, then, the 
question is not intervention or non-in- 
tervention, but merely the nature and 
extent of intervention. 

“The strongest case for individual- 
ism rested in its promise of ‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number’ and in its 
real achievement of increased produc- 
tion, with a relatively small outlay to 
control a largely self-regulating eco- 
nomic machine. 

“We have cited much evidence which 
indicates that the growth of imperfect 
competition profoundly modifies the 
terms in which this argument can now 
be realistically phrased. We are con- 
vinced that certain forms of interven- 
tion are likely to be less expensive than 
the wastes of goods and of life that the 
collapse of the economic system, even 
if it still retains recuperative power, 
periodically occasions. 

“We believe, however, that the loss 
of political freedom and individual lib- 
erty would be too high a price to pay 
for the autocractically planned econ- 
omy of state capitalism, facism, or com- 
munism, (even if they should achieve 
their avowed economic goals), and we 
are confident that it is still within the 
capacity of Anglo-Saxon nations to 
work out a system of social control in 
which freedom can-be preserved with- 
out economic paralysis, and in which, 
without dictatorship, production can be 
made less unstable and the distribution 
of wealth and income less unequal and 


» 


Whoopee, 
\, Grandpa! 


Cheer up, Grandpa, don’t you cry! 
You'll wear diamonds bye and bye 
Uncle Sam has money mills, 
Made to grind out brand new bills, 
He will help you in your cause 
With his old age pension laws. 
No more worry over bills, 
Butchers’ duns or doctors’ pills. 
No more panic over rent, 
Leave that all to Government. 
Dine on squab and caviar, 
Sport a streamline motor car. 
When the blizzards bliz a bit, 
OF to Palm Beach gaily flit, 
Lead a life of pleasure bent, 
But you must spend every cent! 
Whoopee, Grandpa! Stay alive! 
Life begins at sixty-five! 

“Toledo Credit News” 


less inequitable.” 


Methods of public control 


(a) The protection of private eco- 
nomic activity. Even under the most 
extreme development of laissez-faire 
individualism government retained im- 
portant economic functions. 

(b) The promotion of private eco- 
nomic activity. These minimum pur- 
poses of government were soon ex- 


panded in a more positive fashion to 


promote, stimulate, or assist private 
business. By general education, gov- 
ernments endeavor, among other ob- 
jectives, to make available a supply of 
efficient labor; by tariffs and subsidies, 
to stimulate particular activities; by 
consular and other services, to discover 
markets; and by scientific industrial 
and statistical research, to improve efh- 
ciency. The Tariff, the work of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
and of the National Research Council, 
are typical of this sort of activity in 


Canada. 


(c) The encouragement of mon- 
opoly. Governments also encourage 
private enterprise by granting fran- 
chises, patents, copyrights, etc., which 
sanction certain types of private mon- 
opoly. 

(d) Licensing. Certain businesses 
and occupations are regarded as being 
so peculiarly ‘affected with a public in- 
terest’ that they may be pursued only 
with express governmental permission, 
in the form of a license. Lawyers, 
doctors,. and ‘more recently, plumbers 
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and electricians, provide typical ex- 
amples of occupations so controlled. 


(e) The protection of the public 
from the excesses of competition. The 
positive activities previously mentioned 
have been supplemented by certain neg- 
ative measures designed to protect spe- 
cial groups from possible consequences 
of unrestrained competition. The in- 
tention is not to impair competitive 
vigor, but to require that competition 
shall not lead to the violation of certain 
minimum standards. In the interest of 
wage-earners, consumers, investors and 
the general public, there have been de- 
veloped extensive codes of labor legis- 
lation, pure food and drug acts, bank- 
ing, insurance and securities regulation, 
and other laws for protection of public 
health, safety, and welfare. 

(f) The prohibition of monopoly 
and maintenance of compulsory compe- 
tition. The five types of activity pre- 
viously mentioned are not considered 
seriously to impair the private character 
of business operation. A more serious 
breach with individualism develops 
when government attempts to turn back 
the tide of industrial monopoly by out- 
right prohibition. —The Canadian Com- 
bines Investigation Act and _ several 
American antitrust laws forbid monop- 
oly and endeavor to enforce competition 
by various criminal and civil penalties. 


(g) Government acceptance of mo- 
nopoly with regulation. In certain 
fields, particularly those of public util- 
ities, governments have recognized the 
impossibility of enforcing competition 
and, more recently, the positive desira- 
bility of monopoly. In 1887 the Amer- 
ican Interstate Commerce Commission 
Act flatly forbade “pooling”; in 1920 
it was amended not only to permit but 
almost to compel “consolidation” of 
railway lines. 


(h) Government toleration of mo- 
nopolistic or quasi-monopolistic indus- 
trial combinations. Less usual in Anglo- 
Saxon countries is the policy of tolerat- 
ing or encouraging various types of 
business and industrial associations, 
commonly called combines or cartels to 
which are permitted or given, powers 
of “industrial self-government.” 

Until recently, cartels were few and 
illegal in the United States. In 1918, 
however, the Webb-Pomerene Act 
specifically legalized monopolistic com- 
binations for export. purposes, while 
the passage of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, July, 1933, provided, in 
effect, for the cartelization of all in- 
dustry. In law this cartelization was 
voluntary, in fact, it was compulsory. 


(i) Public ownership and operation. 
The extreme example of government 
intervention is where the government 
engages directly in the ownership and 
operation of business enterprise. Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of 
postal services, schools, and roads pro- 
vide some of the oldest examples. In 
violation of extreme individualistic 
theories, governments nearly every- 
where have taken these enterprises out 
of private hands, sometimes simply be- 
cause private enterprise could not 
profitably supply satisfactory service, 
sometimes because it did not operate to 
produce maximum social welfare. Pub- 
lic ownership for a variety of reasons— 
to provide a competitive check on pri- 
vate enterprise, to supplement ineffec- 
tive regulations of monopoly, to control 
consumption, to provide revenue—has 
continued to expand until a world sur- 
vey of such ownership today would in- 
clude every type of economic activity. 
—“Domestic Commerce.” 


Brewers’ hours 
The 40-hour, 5-day week predomi- 


nates in about 500 brewery companies 
covered by the 82 collective agreements 
analyzed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Most of the agreements pro- 
hibit Sunday work, except in case of 
pressing emergency, and provide for 
not less than time and one-half for 
holiday and overtime work. In all 
companies covered by these agreements 
only union men are employed and ex- 
tra help for the busy season is obtained 
in most cases under the “permit-card 
system.” ‘The largest number of agree- 
ments provide for minimum weekly 
wages ranging from $32 to $36 in the 
brewery department, $24 to $28 in the 
bottling department, $28 to $32 in the 
delivery department, and $32 to $36 in 
the mechanical department. 


Indian occupations 


The wide range of occupations fol- 
lowed by Indians in the United States 
is one of the encouraging facts dis- 
closed in the report of the Federal Of- 
fice of Indian Affairs for the fiscal 
year 1934-35. During that period em- 
ployment was secured through the em- 
ployment division of that office for 11,- 
568 Indians—21.7 per cent more than 
in the previous year. Of these, 7,750 
were placed in the Indian Service and 
3,818 outside the Service—2,016 in 
private employment and 1,802 on Gov- 
ernment projects. Indian activities in 
farming and raising livestock are also 
reported. 








Mi There were no air-liners, ra- 


dios, movies . there was no 
stream-lining ,air-conditioning, ice- 
less refrigeration . . . there was 
no National Institute of Credit 
(Founded 1919), no credit educa- 
tion, no opportunity to keep up 
with the changes in a constantly 
changirig credit world. 


M BUT TODAY... 


Today's credit executive is more 
than a credit checker. He needs 
more than a smile and a © glad- 
hand’. His grasp of economics, 
business, and credit, which is 
the foundation of our entire mod- 
ern business structure, must be 
complete. 


Are you that man? Do you have 
that knowledge and the power 
that goes with that knowledge? 
If not—or if you are not sure— 
send for the free prospectus of 
the National Institute of Credit’s 
course in credits and collections. 
There is no obligation—except 
the obligation you owe yourself 
to keep up with the changes in a 
constantly changing business 
world. The coupon below is for 
your convenience. 


OneParkAvenue, New York, Dept. 636 


Please send me full information about 
your course in Credits and Collections. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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CAPITAL 
Lelie 





Being a monthly letter about 
items of special interest to you 
as a credit executive, from the 
nation’s capital, by the Man- 
ager of the N. A. C. M.’s 


Washington Service Bureau. 


a 


Dear Reader: 

An important bill to modify and 
make uniform the LAW OF SALES 
as applied to transactions in interstate 
and foreign trade has just been intro- 
duced in the House by Congressman 
Walter Chandler of Tennessee. The 
bill, H.R.12695, is known as the FED- 
ERAL SALES ACT. 

In explaining the purpose of this 
bill, Congressman Chandler pointed 
out that it was not intended to be 
restrictive legislation but was designed 
merely to provide a uniform federal 
sales act which would tend to stabilize 
business transactions. He referred to 
the fact that uniform sales laws exist 
in thirty states and expressed the be- 
lief that it is equally desirable to have 
a federal uniform sales law so that a 
seller of merchandise in Pennsylvania, 
for example, to a buyer in Texas would 
have full knowledge of the legal re- 
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quirements governing the transaction. 
It is hardly likely that this bill will 
receive action by Congress at the pres- 
ent session but it is expected that an 
effort to obtain its passage will be made 
at the next session. This measure is of 
very great. importance to all Associa- 
tion members who should thoroughly 
familiarize themselves with its provi- 
sions. Local legislative 
please note. « 


committees 


Because of numerous expressions of 
interest by members, the portions of 
the Tax Bill pending in Congress con- 
cerning REFUND OF PROCESS- 
ING TAXES on floor stocks are 
quoted below in full: 

Src. 602. Fioor Stock As oF 

January 6, 1936 

(a) There shall be paid to any per- 
son who, at the first moment of Jan- 
uary 6, 1936, held for sale or other 
disposition any article processed wholly 
or in chief value from a commodity 
subject to processing tax, an amount 
computed as provided in subsection 
(b), except that no such payment shall 
be made to the processor or other per- 
son who paid or was liable for the tax. 

(b) The amount of the payment un- 
der subsection (a) shall be equal to the 
processing tax which would have been 
payable with respect to the commodity 
from which the article was processed, 
if it had been processed on January 5, 
1936, but not in excess of (1) the 
amount of the burden of the tax with 
respect to the article which was shifted 
to the claimant in the price he paid 
for the article (to the extent that the 
claimant has not received and will not 
receive reimbursement for such burden 
from the vendor) and not in excess of 
(2) the amount by which the claimant 
reduced the sale price of the article on 
account of the invalidation of the taxes 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
as amended. 

(c) As used in this section .. . 

(1) The term “commodity subject 
to a processing tax’? means a commod- 
ity upon the processing of which a tax 
was provided for under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as amended, as 
of January 5, 1936. 

(2) The term “tax with respect to 
the article” means any tax under the 
Agriculturtal Adjustment Act, as 
amended, with respect to the article 
(or with respect to any commodity or 
other article from which it was proc- 
essed ). 


(d) No payment shall be made un- 
der this section unless the claimant files 
a claim therefor prior to January |, 
1937, in conformity with regulations 
prescribed by the Commission with the 
approval of the Secretary, nor unless 
he established to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner the facts on which such 
claim is based. 

(e) No claim under this section shall 
be disallowed on the ground that the 
tax with respect to the article or the 
commodity from which processed has 
not been paid, but no claim shall be 
allowed in an amount less than $10. 

(£) No payment shall be made un- 
der this section with respect to articles 
held in retail floor stocks except (1) 
flour, prepared flour, and cereal prep- 
arations made chiefly from wheat, as 
classified in Wheat Regulations, Series 
1, Supplement 1, promulgated under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
the amendments thereto, (2) articles 
processed wholly or in chief value from 
cotton, and (3) direct-consumption 
sugar. No payment under this section 
shall be made with respect to whole- 
sale floor stocks of articles processed 
from wheat, sugar beets, or sugarcane 
except (1) flour, prepared flour, and 
cereal preparations made chiefly from 
wheat, as classified in Wheat Regula- 
tions, Series 1, Supplement, 1, and (2) 
direct-consumption sugar. 

(g) In the case of articles which 
were agreed to be sold under a con- 
tract entered into prior to January 6, 
1936, whereby the vendee agreed to pay 
a price including the amount of the 
tax with respect to the articles, but 
which were not delivered prior to such 
date, the vendee shall be considered 
the holder of such articles. 

(h) In the absence of fraud or mis- 
take in mathematical calculation the 
findings of fact and the decision of the 
Commissioner upon the merits of any 
claim under this section shall not be 
subject to review by any other admin- 
istrative or accounting officer, employee, 
or agent of the United States. 

(i) The determination of the Com- 
missioner with respect to any payment 
under this section shall be final and no 
court shall have jurisdiction to review 
such determination. 

(j) No interest shall be allowed in 
connection with any payments made 
under this section. 


A number of members have asked 
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about the truth of reports that the Ad- 
ministration of the MOTOR CAR- 
RIER ACT, 1935, would force out of 
existence many motor transport opera- 
tors. This interest resulted, of course, 
from the fact that many such operators 
are customers of our members. 

This matter was discussed with a 
high official of the Motor Carrier Bu- 
reau. That official stated that the Act 
requires the Bureau to issue certificates 
of convenience and necessity to all 
bona-fide motor carriers who have filed 
applications in accordance with provi- 
sions of the Act. He pointed out that 
new companies, of course, will not be 
permitted to commence operation until 
they have applied for and receive cer- 
tificates from the Bureau. 





Once again 


we present a new feature. Last 
month: the manufacturers and 
wholesalers’ collection and sales 
survey. This month: a new de- 
partment on matters pertaining to 
Washington, D. C., presented from 
the viewpoint of your firm’s possi- 
ble credit needs. We recommend 
a careful reading of this and sub- 
sequent issues of this feature, 
which will appear regularly each 


month in CREDIT and FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. 





It would appear, therefore, that the 
fears that the Bureau will force motor 
transport operators out of existence by 
refusing to grant certificates of con- 
venience and necessity are groundless 
provided the operators apply for cer- 
tificates in accordance with the Act. 

It is possible, of course, that some 
operators may have difficulty in comply- 
ing with the requirements to file rates 
and it is even more possible that many 
smaller operators will find it difficult 
to comply with the insurance require- 
ments which the Bureau will lay down 
in the future. The Bureau of course, 
has a powerful weapon in its ability 
to enforce insurance requirements and 
it remains to be seen how that power 
will be used. 

Up to the present time the Bureau 
has been largely concerned with admin- 
istrative and organization problems, re- 
ceiving schedules of tariffs, applications 
for certificates of convenience and nec- 
essity and performing the other imme- 


diate functions required by the law. It 
is still too early to get any definite idea 
regarding the broad policies which will 
underlie the actions of the Bureau. 


a 


The SOCIAL SECURITY 
BOARD is still concentrating on the 
development of its field staff, plans for 
administrative procedure and the study 
of unemployment compensation laws. 
Passage of such laws is regarded as of 
basic importance by the Board as it is 
recognized that the broad plans for 
Social Security contemplated by the 
Act cannot function properly until all 
states have passed legislation. Up until 
now only twelve state laws have been 
approved. 

A number of amendments to the 
present law have been submitted by the 
Board to the House Ways and Means 
Committee. None of these, however, 
takes care of the problem of providing 
plans for the benefit of employees, such 
as group insurance, unemployment 
plans and others. Senators Clark, Dick- 
inson and George have _ introduced 
amendments to the Act which would 
provide for private compensation plans 
but apparently these amendments have 
not been acceptable to the Board. 

Many proposals have been made to 
the Board, one by the Business Ad- 
visory and Planning Council of the De- 
partment of Commerce, which would 
exempt from wages all such payments 
made by employers. Although the 
Board has for some time been giving 
careful study to this problem it has 
not yet developed a solution which 
would be satisfactory to the Board and 
could be introduced as an amendment 
to the Act. Present indications are, 
however, that some provision will 
sooner or later be made to take care 
of this situation. 


@ 
FOUR HUNDRED DOLLARS 


—That is the amount one member re- 
ceived as a result of certain advice 
given by the Washington Service Bu- 
reau in connection with a claim against 
the government. The advice was based 
on a careful investigation of the matter 
and knowledge of government proce- 


dure and suggests a type of service -& 


which the Bureau is able to render and 
which is of particular value to mem- 
ber companies which have business re- 
lations with the government. 

Very truly yours, 

C. F. Batpwin, Manager 
Washington Service Bureau, NACM. 


Auto wages 


Workers in the motor-vehicle indus- 
try averaged about 70 cents per hour 
in 1934, but because of irregularity of 
employment their annual earnings from 
individual plants average only about 
$900. Relatively small additions to 
annual income were obtained by sec- 
ondary employment, it being estimated 
that half the workers who were em- 
ployed by motor-vehicle plants during 
the busy season of 1934 earned wages 
of less than $947 from all types of 
employment during the year. 


Spending wages 

A survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the expenditures of wage 
earners and_ lower-salaried clerical 
workers in New Hampshire covered 
1,134 families in 11 representative 
communities. The survey showed a 
striking similarity as regards the per- 
centage distribution of expenditures in 
the different towns, but significant dif- 
ferences as between families of differ- 
ent expenditure groups. Thus, the per- 
centage of total expenditure for food 
was about one-fourth higher in the 
lower than in the higher expenditure 
group. 


Full-size reproduction of the 


10-carat gold key available 
to holders of Junior Certifi- 
cates of the National Insti- 
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How Denver's “con-men” 
were caught 


FIGHTING THE UNDER- 
WORLD. By Philip S. Van Cise. 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 
$3.00. 

When Mr. Van Cise became Dis- 
trict Attorney in Denver, Col., some 
15 years ago, he knew little of “con- 
men” and the methods they were using 
to fleece visitors to that city and state 
of millions of dollars in crooked, 
psuedo-stock market or pseudo-horse 
race propositions. Slowly he learned 
about these rackets, as they would be 
called today, and gradually he built 
up a case against these “con-men,” who 
were operating mainly in Denver in 
the summer, Kansas City in the spring 
and fall, and Florida and Cuba in the 
winter, although those were not the 
only places they favored. 

Suddenly his staff swooped down 
upon the gang-snaring leaders and un- 
derlings—with the aid of many of 
Denver’s prominent citizens who drove 
cars to make arrests and carry the gang 
members to a church basement. By 
using private citizens the D. A. was 
able to surprise the gang since the 
gang’s own men in the police depart- 
ment, planted for such purposes, could 
not tip-off the mob. By using the 
church basement, the D. A. was able 
to keep the gang’s lawyers from apply- 


ing writs of habeas corpus to release 
the men. Indicted, the gang was then 
put “out of circulation.” 

Told by Mr. Van Cise in the third 
person, this narrative has all the ex- 
citement of the best detective fiction 
and the added asset that all of it hap- 
pened—and in one way or another may 
well be happening today in other cities. 
Credit executives, familiar with their 
own Fraud Prevention activity, will 
appreciate the problems Mr. Van Cise 
faced.—P. H. 


Our 
neighbors 


LATIN AMERICA. By Stephen 
Duggan. World Peace Foundation, 
Boston and New York. 35 cents. 

Those continually interesting studies 
of world affairs sponsored by the 
World Peace Foundation come to No. 
15 in this inexpensively priced series 
with an analysis of Latin America. 

Although the countries from Mexico 
to Argentina are generally grouped as 
being similar in background and out- 
look by Americans, there are important 
differences in their geographical, histor- 
ical, social, political and economic an- 
tecedents. In 60 concise pages an ad- 
mirable bird’s-eye view of these va- 
rious neighbors of the U. S. A. is 
presented. 

The nominal annual subscription for 
8 of these booklets is $2.00. If there’s 
a better buy the usually alert publish- 
ing fraternity has neglected to send 
word of it to this desk. This is not 
an advertisement for this series but it 
is hoped that this recommendation will 
serve the usual purpose of an “ad.” 


Continuous 


\ audits 
(Cont. from p. 7) budget and make their 
plans for the next year at the earliest 
possible date, and desiring to base both 
on the actual figures of the past year’s 
operation, this will appeal as a distinct 
advantage. 

The continuous audit is also a real 
benefit to concerns using it in the prep- 
aration of tax returns. Taxes have be- 
come a year-round problem—one that 
is growing ever more complicated and 
dificult. Income, sales, personal prop- 
erty, mercantile, capital stock, corpo- 
rate loans, bonus, gross receipts—these 


and other taxes, both State and Fed- 
eral, give rise to frequent questions in 
connection with accounting which often 
can be answered only by an expert. 

A client in a manufacturing line con- 
sidered it unnecessary to employ out- 
side accountants until he received an 
assessment of additional taxes amount- 
ing to several thousands of dollars. 
When accountants were then called in, 
it was found that his accounting rec- 
ords were inadequate. A careful study 
of conditions and a proper accounting 
set-up not only secured the cancella- 
tion of the additional tax assessment, 
but obtained for him a refund of many 
times the amount of the assessment. 

In addition to the advantages listed 
thus far, the continuous audit allows 
emergency help to be at hand at any 
time. If key men of your organization 
are compelled by illness or other cir- 
cumstances to be absent for any con- 
siderable time, a member of the audi- 
tor’s staff can step in at a moment’s 
notice and help keep your business run- 
ning with the usual efficiency. This is 
a valuable by-product of familiarity 
with your operations, given by the prac- 
tice of having a continuous audit. Ex- 
amples might be quoted of how ac- 
countants have capably served for the 
duration of an emergency as office man- 
agers, head bookkeepers, cost clerks, 
etc., etc. 

Throughout the year, through con- 
tinuous audits, statements are always 
available for securing and maintaining 
credit, because the accounting and au- 
diting work is always up-to-date. 
Proper relationship between costs, sales, 
inventory and turnover is intelligently 
maintained and stricter budget control 
is provided. Expansion is kept within 
the limits of the company’s financial 
capacity. Conditions of waste, laxity, 
even dishonesty, are detected and may 
be acted upon before they involve much 
loss. 

And all these benefits are available 
through a continuous accounting serv- 
ice, at a cost that cannot be considered 
at all excessive in relation to its many 
advantages. Every member of every 
business firm whose work involves the 
financial side of the business operation 
should make himself acquainted with 
the possibilities of continuous audits. 


g 


Some people are like price lists— 
you have to know what the discount 1s 
on what they say. 


___ceeet LLL 
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Four types of employer- 


employee relationships 


in manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing industries recently sur- 

‘veyed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics 765 deal with their workers on 
an individual basis, 195 through trade 
unions, 34 through employee-represen- 
tation plans or company unions, and 6 
partly through trade unions and partly 
through employee-representation plans 
or company unions. 

Under the term “employee-represen- 
tation plan” or “company union” are 
included that type of plant labor or- 
ganization variously known as indus- 
trial association, industrial democracy, 
works council, good-will plan, indus- 
trial council, employee-representation 
plan, company union, etc. 

The establishments which deal with 
their workers on an individual basis 
employed 42.5 percent of the total 
number of workers covered by the 
study. Those which deal through 
trade unions employed 30.2 percent, 
and those which deal through em- 
ployee-representation plans or company 
unions 19.9 percent. The remaining 
7.4 percent of the workers were em- 
ployed in establishments which, deal 
with their employees partly through 
trade unions and partly through em- 
ployee-representation plans or company 
unions. 

More than 90 percent of the estab- 
lishments in wholesale and retail trade 
deal with their employees individually. 
Among the manufacturing industries 
the nonferrous metals and the lumber 
groups have the largest percentage 
(86.1) of plants dealing with their 
workers on an individual basis. Other 
industries with large percentages of 
establishments dealing with their work- 
ers individually are: 


s; Out of every 1,000 establishments 
\ 


Percent 
Chemical products .......... 84.8 
Machinery manufacturing .... 83.8 
Wren Gr OUR. «550. sawos os 77.1 
DROUIN Yokn0 via btiw sw ances 76.1 


The largest percentage of plants 
(55.1) which deal with their workers 
through trade unions was found in the 
wearing-apparel division of the textile 
group of industries. Slightly more 
than one-half of the establishments in 
mining and more than one-quarter of 
the establishments in public utilities 
also deal with their employees through 
trade-union organizations. Relations 
with employees through trade unions 
were found in 50 percent of the plants 
in the miscellaneous nondurable-goods 
industries, 37.4 percent in paper and 
printing, 35.4 percent in cigars, and 
28.3 percent in the stone, clay, and 
glass group. 

The largest percentage (11.8) of 
establishments which deal with their 
employees through company unions was 
revealed in the miscellaneous manu- 
facturers. This form of relations with 
employees prevailed in 11.3 percent of 
the establishments in transportation 
equipment, in 10 percent of the rubber- 
product plants, and in 9.3 percent of 


the plants which manufacture chemical - 


products. Seven percent of the estab- 
lishments in public utilities also used 
the company-union method of dealing 
with their employees. 

Ninety-four out of every 100 work- 
ers in wholesale trade and 73 out of 
every 100 in retail trade were em- 
ployed in establishments which deal 
with their workers on an individual 
basis. Nearly three-quarters of the 
lumber and cigar workers were also 
covered by this type of employer-em- 
ployee relations. 

The trade-union method of dealing 
with employees applied to 87 out of 
every 100 workers employed in the 
mining industry. Relations with trade 
unions also affected more than one- 
third of the workers in stone, clay, and 
glass, public utilities, leather products, 
paper and printing, and cigars. 

The company-union method of deal- 
ing with employees covered more than 


one-third of the workers in miscella- 
neous industries, chemical products, 
iron and steel, transportation equip- 
ment,’and machinery manufacturing. 

Of the very small plants covered, 
each employing fewer than 50 workers, 
85 percent deal with their employees 
on an individual basis, 14.3 percent 
through trade unions, and less than 1 
percent through company unions. 

In average-size plants, with from 
500 to 999 employees, 39.8 percent 
have labor relations with individual 
workers, 37.7 percent through trade 
unions, 16.9 percent through company 
unions, and 5.6 percent partly through 
trade unions and partly through com- 
pany unions. 

Of the very large plants, those em- 
ploying 5,000 or more workers, 8 per- 
cent have individual relations with 
their employees, 16 percent deal 
through trade unions, 48 percent 
through company unions, and 28 per- 
cent partly through trade unions and 
partly through company unions. 

Over two-thirds of the workers in 
establishments handling labor relations 
on an individual basis are employed in 
plants with fewer than 500 workers. 
Nearly two-thirds of the workers in 
establishments which have dealings 
with trade unions are employed in 
plants with from 200 to 2,500 workers. 
Seventy percent of the workers in es- 
tablishments dealing through company 
unions are employed in plants with 
1,000 or more workers. 

In April, 1935, company unions 
were found in 593 establishments, or 
4 percent of the 14,725 establishments 
studied by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. These establishments employed 
20 percent of all the workers covered 
by the survey. In addition, 7.5 per- 
cent of the workers studied were 
employed in plants having dealings 
through both trade unions and com- 
pany unions. 

Nearly two-thirds of all the com- 
pany unions in existence in April, 1935, 
had been organized since 1933; that is, 
after the establishment of the N. R. A. 
These establishments employed 57.7 
percent of all the workers covered by 
this type of employer-employee rela- 
tionship. The next largest group 
(13.7 per cent, covering 24.5 percent 
of the workers) was organized during 
the World War, between 1915 and 
1919. Two percent of the company 
unions, covering 1.3 percent of the 
employees, were formed before 1915. 
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Insurance protection 
for credits 


Various aspects of insurance as 
they affect the interests of credit 

ly men were discussed at the forum 
meeting of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association at the Hotel Com- 
modore recently. The general subject 
was “Insurance Protection for Credits,” 
and the discussion leader was Julian 
Lucas, President of Davis, Dorland & 
Co., and President of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Brokers. While 
Mr. Lucas directed the discussion to- 
ward different lines of insurance, he 
devoted most attention to the fire in- 
surance policy and how it could be 
changed better to meet the require- 
ments of business. He said in part: 
“Tt has frequently been said that in- 
surance may be the only thing that 
stands between a merchant and ruin; 
that it is, therefore, a basis of credit. 
That its influence upon commerce and 
trade is of vital importance cannot be 
denied. Without its protection, the 
extension of credit would be seriously 
menaced if not at least partially de- 
stroyed. Without sound insurance in 
adequate amount, a single fire or other 
catastrophe can wipe out the assets of 
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an organization. 

“When we speak of insurance as a 
basis of credit, we have in mind gen- 
erally, the protection afforded by the 
fire insurance contract, although there 
are other casualties just as serious to 
the merchant in like respect, and 
equally important and necessary in the 
consideration of credit extension. It 
might be well for us first to discuss the 
fire insurance contract and point out 
whatever weaknesses there may be, and 
what changes, if any, may be neces- 
sary for the protection of credits. 

“New York State adopted its first 
standard policy in the year 1886, re- 
vised it as of January 1, 1918, with a 
few radical changes in the language 
employed except in the one important 
particular, wherein they provided that 
a breach of policy condition simply sus- 
pends the insurance during the breach, 
while the old policy form voided the 
contract in its entirety. It was felt 
by the committee, that as most clauses 
of the contract had been the subject of 
judicial construction, the language of 
the old policy should be adhered to as 
closely as possible. 

“The New York standard fire policy 
is written into the statutory law of 
New York State, and no other form 
of policy is permitted, and that only 
such modifications of its conditions, in 
the form of added clauses or other- 
wise, can be made as are not incon- 
sistent with the policy conditions. 

“T think you should know that some 
fifteen States have adopted the New 
York standard fire policy, and twenty- 
four States employ the old New York 
form; nine States have their own form. 
All States have insurance laws which 
modify, to a more or less degree, some 
of the policy conditions and, in some 
instances, define the construction of 
some of its clauses. 

“The standard fire policy of New 
York provides that, if the building, or 
any material part thereof, falls, ex- 
cept as a result of fire, all insurance 
immediately ceases. Massachusetts and 
other States have no such condition. 
If fire losses that follow a fallen build- 
ing are covered in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, they should be included in the 
coverage of the New York policy. 

“Direct loss by explosion is ex- 
cluded under the fird policy unless 
otherwise provided by agreement. If, 
however, a fire ensues, the loss or dam- 
age by fire, only, is covered. If the 
fire loss following an explosion is with- 





Business Credit Needs 
Business Life Insurance 


I icine has a 
tangible value, the loss of which can be 
replaced through adequate business life 
insurance, just as the value of your 
plant and equipment can be replaced 
through other forms of insurance. 

Protect the investment represented 
by the brains and energy of the key men 
in your business. The business which 
insures its man value has strengthened 
its credit both in the present and in the 
future. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 





in the coverage of the fire policy, I 
cannot see why the fire loss following 
the fall of a building should not be 
covered. 

“T am of the firm opinion the ex- 
plosion hazard (excepting steam boil- 
er, fly wheel, etc.) should be within 
the coverage of the fire policy. It is 
difficult to determine whether or not a 
fire preceded the explosion, and it is 
well-nigh impossible to segregate the 
explosion damage from the fire loss. In 
many instances, the fire insurance pays 
the damage for both. It may be that 
sound underwriting will justify an in- 
crease in the fire premium for assuming 
this particular hazard, but regardless of 
that, it is a hazard which should be 
protected against and which should 
come within the coverage of a fire 
policy. 

“Tf a building be dynamited for the 
purpose of staying a conflagration, I 
am of the firm opinion that it is a 
direct loss in spite of the exclusion ‘by 
order of civil authority.’ Of course, 
there are some who do not agree. This 
particular exclusion is omitted from 
the policies of some States, and there 
is no justification for discrimination 
against the policy-holders of this 
State. * * * 

“In the paragraph under the fire 
policy excluding loss by explosion there 
is also an exclusion of direct loss by 
lightning. As a matter of fact, direct 
loss by lightning is always assumed 
without charge, and it is nonsense to 
require millions of so-called riders and 
endorsements to be attached to policies 
assuming the direct lightning loss; it is 
an economic waste. It might be well 
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for me to add that the inherent ex- 
plosion hazard is assumed under fire 
policies in a number of industries with- 
out increase in rate. 

“The standard policy also excludes 
loss caused directly or indirectly by 
‘riot.’ In other words, if three or more 
individuals set fire to a plant in a vio- 
lent and turbulent manner, it consti- 
tutes a riot, and the damage is not 
within the coverage of the policy, al- 
though the insurance company would 
have a right of subrogation against 
the municipality, which is liable for 
losses resulting from riots. If three 
or more individuals apply the torch in 
a secret manner or under cover, it does 
not constitute a riot, and the fire loss 
that follows is within the coverage of 
a policy. 

“Tf I were asked what is one of the 
most important changes needed in the 
insurance law affecting the standard 
policy, for the benefit of the insuring 
public, I would suggest a provision 
which has been adopted by a number 
of States, and which New York State 
should also adopt, namely, that a 
breach of a policy condition or war- 
ranty should not void the insurance 
unless it contributes to the loss. 

“Section 121 of the Insurance Law 
provides that no riders or agreements 
may be attached to the fire policy which 
shall be inconsistent with, or a waiver 
of, any of the conditions or provisions 
thereto. I have observed such types 
of agreements and riders, which, in 
my opinion, are clearly in violation of 
Section 121. 

“T question the soundness of en- 
deavoring to eliminate the fallen build- 
ing clause from the standard policy by 
endorsement or rider thereto attached. 
In my judgment, if the fallen building 
clause is to be waived, it should be 
taken out of the standard policy itself. 

“Tt was the purpose of the Legis- 
lature, in enacting the standard fire 
policy, to correct the great variety of 
conditions, clauses and provisions of 
insurance contracts existing prior to its 
adoption, which resulted in many 
abuses. If the standard fire policy is 
to be used as a mere framework, to 
which may be added all types of riders 
and agreements inconsistent with the 
policy conditions, the whole purpose 
of the standard fire policy falls.” 
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Millionaire: I owe all my success 
to only one thing—pluck, just pluck. 

Questioner: How did you find the 
right people to pluck? 
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The DECISION is your responsibility 


Credit men find it necessary to know all the ways of insuring both tangible 
and intangible assets of an organization. Possible damage suits by people 
injured on any of your properties must be guarded against—changing values 
of property must be fully covered. Bonds on employees of trust—for per- 
formance of duties must be maintained. Upon credit men rests the respon- 
sibility of properly placing protection requirements for greatest safety. 


For your quick reference, check your needs against the forms of insurance 
and bonds written by the Standard of Detroit: 


() Burglary, Theft, and Holdup 


(all forms) 


() Automobile Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision 


(.] Owners’ and Contractors’ Protective 


(-] General and Public Liability and 
Property Damage (all forms) 


(] Elevator Inspection and Insurance 
(1 Golf and Sports Liability 
() Group Accident and Disability 


C Personal Accident and Disability 
(all forms) 


() Fidelity and Surety Bonds (all forms) 
(1 Check Forgery 

(1) Blanket Bonds 

() Employers’ Liability 

(] Workmen’s Collective 

_] Workmen’s Compensation 

() Plate Glass Breakage 


For 52 years, Standard of Detroit has aided businesses in protecting their 
interests—has paid over 147 million dollars in claims—now insures over 
1,000,000 people and gives international service through 6700 representatives. 


Financially strong—well managed —fair and prompt in dealings, the 
Standard of Detroit warrants your selection for sound insurance and bonds: 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
* Detroit, Michigan « 
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Two new files 


The Yawman and Erbe Manufac- 
turing Company, Rochester, New York, 
has announced the new “Y and E” No. 
2574 steel cabinet for the filing of 
tabulated cards, “Office Equipment 
Merchandiser” reports. 

The cabinet is made up of eleven 
sliding shelves mounted on the “Y 
and E” Empire style ball-bearing 
cradle type progressive slides. Each 
shelf is equipped with two removable 
trays, so constructed that the head of 
each tray forms a drawer head when 
returned to the sliding shelf. A col- 
lapsible bail handle at the front of 
the tray and a large hand hole at the 
back makes removal and carrying an 
easy matter. Inasmuch as the sides 
of the tray are higher than the cards, 
it is possible to stack the tray without 
injuring the edges of the cards. 

The file is 197% inches wide, 57% 
inches high and 20 inches deep, outside 
dimensions, giving a filing area amount- 
ing to 48 feet 2 inches. These cabi- 
nets are made of a high grade steel 
and are finished in olive green, ma- 
hogany or walnut graining. 

Oxford Filing Supply Company, 340 
Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, 
has announced a new steel-front cor- 
rugated board file, which the company 
has named the Oxford ‘“Semi-Steel”’ 
file. This file has a heavy gauge steel 
front finished in furniture green which 
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gives it the appearance of a steel filing 
case, and by the use of four oversize 
steel roller bearings under the drawer, 
the easy operation of a roller equipped 
steel filing case is achieved. 

Another feature of the new Oxford 
Semi-Steel file is simplified assembling. 
Both the drawer and the shell assemble 
by inserting metal tongues into slits, 
the tongues clicking into place. This 
click not only locks the file members 
into proper position, but announces 
that the operation is completed. 
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RIGHT 
TO FEEL ;, 
SECURE 


His responsibilities include buying in- 
surance to protect millions in property 
values. 





Guess work and hunches have no place 
in his make-up. Among the companies 
that get his unqualified “OK” are the 
five that comprise the Fireman’s Fund 
Group. Appraised by the most rigid 
standards, they meet every requirement 
for strength, permanence and stability. 
If your responsibilities include property 
insurance, consult one of the 11,000 
Fireman’s Fund Agents, or yout broker. 


y hremans ‘Fend facrance Ce 
Home Fire & 


The construction of the Semi-Steel 
shell is similar to the construction of 
the shell of the Oxford Heavy Duty 
file, except that it is steel trimmed 
on all four edges. A new feature also 
is a back-locking device, a simple wire 
form that ingeniously clamps files to- 
gether in the back, preventing the tip- 
ping forward of top files when loaded 
drawers are pulled out their full 
length. These wires are supplied at no 
extra charge with the files, as also are 
battery clamps and stacking pins. 
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Insurance questions 
Answered by D. C. CAMPBELL, 


Chairman, National Insurance Group 





Q. In 1932 we leased a very desir- 
able location for a period of fifteen 
years. The lease, however, provides 
that “if fire shall occur in the premises 
the landlord shall have the option of 
terminating the lease.” In as much as 
the rents in our neighborhood are now 
much higher, it would cost us consider- 
ably more to lease a similar building 
and we would like to know if this loss 
would be covered under our fire policy? 


R. S. 


A. The loss would not be covered 
under an ordinary fire policy but it 
could be covered under a Leasehold In- 
terest Form which would protect the 
holder of a valuable lease against his 
loss represented by the difference be- 
tween the rent he pays and the increase 
of rent he would have to pay for a like 
space, should his lease be cancelled in 
event of fire or any other hazard cov- 
ered. This is known as Leasehold 
Interest Insurance. 


Pay rolls 


Total pay rolls in manufacturing 
industries as a whole increased 83 per- 
cent from January 1933 to January 
1936. The increase in average hourly 
earnings was 30 percent; in average 
weekly hours, 2 percent; in per capita 
weekly earnings, 32 percent; in num- 
ber of wage earners, 38 percent; and 
in volume of production, 51 percent. 
There were also increases in average 
man-hour output and in average labor 
cost per unit of output. From 1929 
to 1932 declines in manufacturing in- 
dustries were greater than in nonmanu- 
facturing industries, and from 1932 to 
1935 there was a more rapid advance 
in manufacturing than in nonmanu- 
facturing industries. Changes affecting 
labor varied widely in individual in- 
dustries. These developments in con- 
nection with private employments, to- 
gether with information relating to 
changes in prices, cost of living, popu- 
lation, and national income, are sum- 
marized in a recent study by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 


Knew his stuff 


Teacher: “Honesty is the best 
policy.” 

Son of Insurance Agent: “You're 
wrong, teacher. Twenty-pay life is 
the best policy.” 


Sous Summet 


WITH EDIPHONE VOICE WRITING 
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PRICE FIXING — CONSTITUTIONAL- 
ITY OF N. Y. STATUTE 


Doubleday Doran & Co., Inc., and Dou- 
bleday Doran Book Shops, Inc., v. R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc. 


On January 7, 1936, the Court of Ap- 
peals and the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York declared Section No. 2 of the 
Fair Trade Law, adopted by the legisla- 
ture last year, unconstitutional in an opin- 
ion written by Judge Crane and unani- 
mously concurred in. The particular por- 
tion of the act referred to reads as follows: 

Section 2: Willful and knowing adver- 
tising, offering for sale or selling any 
commodity at less than the price stipulated 
in any contract entered into pursuant to 
the provision of Section 1 of this act, 
whether the person so advertising, offering 
for sale or selling, is or is not a party to 
such contract, is unfair competition ani is 
actionable at the suit of any person dam- 
aged thereby. 

In this case, R. H. Macy who admittedly 
had not entered into any contract with the 
plaintiffs, sold books at a cut rate which 
the plaintiffs had sold to other parties un- 
der contracts which provided that the 
buyer would not sell such books except at 
the price stipulated by the plaintiffs. The 
contention of the plaintiff was that, al- 
though they had sold books to Macy with- 
out any restrictions as to the price at which 
they were to be sold, nevertheless, un ‘er 
the foregoing section of the act, Macy was 
prevented from disposing of the books at 
a lower figure than that fixed by the pub- 
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lisher with another. The Court of Ap- 
peals in its opinion stated: “For the pur- 
pose of this appeal we confine ourselves 
to the question of the constitutionality of 
the statute as construed by the parties 
* * * and treat this section as allowing 
book price fixing in the absence of con- 
tract made by the purchaser or his agent. 
We agree with Special Term that, if this 
be its meaning, the law is unconstitutional. 
That the State cannot fix the selling price 
of any and all commodities, has been set- 
tled (citations). 

“Books, at least these books, are not ‘af- 
fected with the public interest’ any more 
than theatre tickets; no emergency has yet 
arisen in literary publications and the 
business is not such as comes within the 
classes which must submit to rate fixing. 
Circumstances which cannot be foreseen 
from one generation to another may arise 
which would require certain articles to 
submit to regulatory prices in order that 
the public may get them at all or get them 
in the pure and beneficial state. We can- 
not always express legislative power under 
exact formulas nor decide a case before it 
happens.” 

The court, in its opinion, continued: 
“The plaintiff, Doubleday Doran & Co., 
Inc., the publisher, was not obliged to sell 
to Macy & Co.; it could do so or not as it 
pleased and it could refuse to sell be- 
cause Macy was cutting the price. Like- 
wise the publisher could have bound Macy 
by contract not to sell below a fixed price 
even though the restriction might not ex- 
tend further to one who subsequently pur- 
chased without restrictive stipulation. The 
judgment below, declaring Section 2 of 
Chapter 976 of the Laws of 1935 uncon- 
stitutional, as applied to the facts set forth 
herein, and dismissing the complaint, is af- 
firmed.” 


PADDOCK wv. HOHNEKER DAIRY, 
INC., Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 
Third Department. Decided January 9, 
1936. 

STATUTE OF FRAUDS.—APPLICA- 
TION TO CONTRACT. 


The facts are sufficiently stated in the 
opinion which herewith follows: 

The action is for breach of contract. 

The plaintiff's claim is that in August, 
1933, he made a contract with defendant 
whereby defendant agreed to take the milk 
plaintiff produced for a period of one year 
and also agreed to pay plaintiff for trans- 
porting the same to defendant’s milk 
station. 

Plaintiff made delivery to defendant for 
a number of months when defendant de- 
clined to accept additional deliveries on 
the ground that the milk which plaintiff 
delivered was not pure and wholesome. 
Defendant also asserted that the contract 
for the sale and delivery of milk was 
void under the statute of frauds because 
not to be performed within one year. It 
also alleged as defenses an accord and 
satisfaction and payment in full. The jury 
rendered a verdict in plaintiff's favor. It 
contains an item of $150. damages for de- 
fendant’s refusal to accept the milk de- 
livered between July 18 and August 12, 
1933. The action was commenced on 


August 2. Recovery in this action at law 
for damages suffered thereafter may not 
be had. 

The proof as to damages for the period 
after July 18th is speculative and but a 
vague estimate. The judgment should be 
reduced by that amount. 


CHETNEY v. H. A. MANNING CO., 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Third 
Department, decided January 22, 1936. 

MASTER AND SERVANT.—INJURY 
TO EMPLOYEE.—Plaintiff was a sales- 
man, selling advertising for the defendant 
company, a publisher of directories of 
cities, located in various parts of the state 
and elsewhere. For his services, he re- 
ceived a salary and commission on all] 
sales. His duties necessitated his travel- 
ing extensively. During the week prior to 
the accident, an appointment was made to 
meet and interview a prospective customer, 
at the latter’s home, on Sunday evening. 
On that date plaintiff drove to his appoint- 
ment and during the course of that ride 
his automobile skidded and he received the 
injuries of which he complains. The evi- 
dence indicated clearly that there was no 
rule prohibiting the employee from inter- 
viewing customers on Sunday, and as a 
matter of fact, the practice was pursued 
without objection on the part of the 
employer. 

The Court, in affirming the judgment 
awarded to the plaintiff, stated that it was 
clear from the evidence that the plaintiff, 
at the time of the accident, was “in the 
pursuit of his employment” and that the 
accident must have arisen “out of and in 
the course of his employment.” 

This test has been applied in all cases 
involving Workmen’s Compensation, and 
the decision is unquestionably in accord 
with the law as it has heretofore been 
enunciated. . 


SIMON GINSBERG CO., INC., v. 
LOUIS GREENSTEIN. Supreme Court, 
Appellate Term, First Department. Decided 
January 31, 1936. 

The landlord in this case, instituted a 
dispossess proceeding against the tenant 
defendant for staying after the term con- 
tracted for in his lease, had expired. The 
defendant asserted that an automatic re- 
newal clause in his lease, which made 
provision for renewal of a lease upon the 
same terms and conditions as had there- 
tofore existed, unless notice was given of 
an intention to surrender possession of the 
premises, applied, and that accordingly 
he should be deemed a tenant for the en- 
suing year. The landlord contended that 
Sec. 230 of the Real Property Law, as 
amended by Laws of 1934, and which 
reads as follows: 

“Certain provisions of leases to be in- 
operative in certain cities unless express 
notice thereof is given to tenant. No pro- 
vision of a lease of any real property or 
premises located in any city of one million 
inhabitants or over, which states that the 
term thereof shall be deemed renewed for 
a specified additional period of time un- 
less the tenant gives notice to the lessor 
of his intention to quit the premises at the 
expiration of such term, shall be operative 
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unless the lessor, at least fifteen days and 


not more than thirty days previous to the’ 


time specified for the furnishing of such 
notice to him, shall give to the tenant 
written notice, served personally or by 
registered mail, calling the attention of 
the tenant-to the existence of such provision 
in the lease,” 

should apply, and that since neither the 
notice prescribed by the Act, nor the notice 
provided in the lease under the automatic 
renewal clause was given by him, that 
accordingly the clause for a renewal was 
eliminated from the lease, and that the 
tenant should therefore, be dispossessed. 

The Court, in interpreting this problem 
stated its conclusions in the following 
language: 

“Doubtless the statute was enacted for 
the benefit of unwary tenants against the 
practice of landlords to include automati¢ 
renewals in leases, and a reading of the 
act is convincing that the Legislature has 
given a complete remedy in providing that 
unless the tenant’s attention is called to the 
particular clause at least fifteen days, and 
not more than thirty days, before the date 
specified for the furnishing of prior notice 
under the clause the tenant may be wholly 
freed from the obligation. 

“The trial judge held that under the 
statute, where the landlord fails or neglects 
to give the prescribed fifteen to thirty day 
notice, the tenant may nevertheless avail 
of the renewal clause. 


“In the face of the clear and unmistak- 
able language of the act, that the clause 
shall be inoperative for lack of prelim- 
inary notice, we cannot agree with such 
construction. However, as the statute was 
enacted solely for the benefit of the tenant, 
we see no reason why he cannot waive its 
benefits, just as a monthly tenant or tenant 
from month to month in the City of New 
York may waive the thirty-day statutory 
notice as a preliminary to the maintenance 
of summary proceedings for holding over 
the term. 


“In a letter dated fifteen days after the 
date fixed in the lease for the giving of 
the contractual notice, if any, the landlord 
inquired of the tenant whether he wished to 
renew the lease, and the tenant testified 
that a few days after the receipt of that 
letter he told the landlord’s officer he in- 
tended to stay; that he had another year 
there and he would stay there. This evi- 
dence, which was uncontradicted, showed 
a waiver of the statutory notice. Here we 
have the equivalent of an express waiver. 


“It may be stated that in the landlord’s 
letter the petitioner asked the tenant if he 
intended to renew under the lease, and 
expressed the desire to be favored with 
his continued tenancy, and the tenant said 
that he would stay there another year. 
We have thus an offer to renew under the 
clause, and acceptance thereof, and the at- 
tempt of the landlord, after acceptance, to 
impose conditions was ineffective.” 


UNITED CHEMICAL & EXTERMIN- 
ATING CO., INC. v. SECURITY EX- 
TERMINATING CORPORATION. Ap- 
pellate Division, First Department. De- 
cided February 7, 1936. 





Plaintiff, engaged in the business ot 
vermin extermination, entered into a con- 
tract with defendant, engaged in the busi- 
ness of soliciting customers who required 
extermination of vermin, wherein defend- 
ant granted plaintiff exclusive right to 
serve all defendant’s accounts for a stated 
compensation to be paid by defendant, and 
plaintiff agreed to render the services to 
defendant’s customers during the term of 
the agreement. It was further agreed be- 
tween them that the term of such agreement 
was to continue in full force and effect 
from the date of its execution “until and 
unless abrogated, canceled and annulled 
by the consent of both parties thereof.” 
Thereafter the defendant attempted to ter- 
minate the contract without the plaintiff's 
consent and refused to permit the plain- 
tiff to perform the work contracted for, and 
employed someone else for that purpose. 


In the lower court a motion was made to 
dismiss the complaint on the ground that 
it raised no legal problem for the court 
and on the further ground that the con- 
tract was by its terms terminable at the 
will of either party. 

Judge Untermyer, speaking for the ma- 
jority of the Court, in reversing the lower 
court, which had dismissed the complaint 
upon the motion of the defendant, stated: 


“If the contract contained no provisions 
as to duration we agree that it would con- 
stitute a contract at will. Again, if it pro- 
vided for a definite term, we would agree 
that a provision for cancellation by mu- 
tual consent would have added nothing of 
substance to the contract, because such a 
condition would then be implied by law. 
But the contract here is of neither class. 
Its duration, though not measured by 
months or years, is to be determined by 
the occurrence of an event which is none 
the less an event because it depends on 
corcurrent action by the parties themselves. 
Such a contract is not too indefinite to be 
enforcible, even though it is impossible to 
predict exactly when the contingency will 
occur by which it will be terminated. Here, 
on account of its inherent nature, the con- 
tract can in no event continue beyond the 
corporate existence of the defendant, for 
the defendant did not agree to employ the 
plaintiff to perform any specific quantity 
of work. It agreed only that the plaintiff 
should perform all the work of this par- 
ticular character which’ the defendant 
might cause to be done, and therefore it 
would not be liable to the plaintiff if it 
discontinued business or were dissolved as 
a corporation. ‘That, however, is not the 
situation which is described in the com- 
plaint. In the situation which is described, 
we perceive no reason to deny to these 
corporate parties the right to make and 
enforce contracts with one another which 
were intended to continue throughout the 
corporate life of either or both, unless re- 
scinded by mutual consent. On the con- 
trary, there is reason to believe that such 
contracts may frequently be necessary for 
the joint protection of contracting parties.” 

Judge Dore, in a dissenting opinion 
stated: 

“The clause in question, concerning ter- 
mination by mutual consent, was at best 








surplusage, as the law incorporated such a 
clause into this commercial contract with- 
out any express agreement to that effect. 

“An agreement that a contract will con- 
tinue until annulled by mutual consent is 
not the same as an agreement to continue 
while the parties carry on a specific busi- 
ness. The latter clause imports-a defini- 
tive element and has been sustained. The 
clause in question, as an effort to limit 
the term of the agreement is void for in- 
definiteness, and, therefore, the agreement 
was terminable by either party. To have 
an enforcible agreement for the termina- 
tion of a contract, either party should be 
able as against the other to compel en- 
forcement on the happening.of the pre- 
determined and defined event. Obviously, 
here neither party could coerce or enforce 
“the consent” of the other. The termina- 
tion clause is by its own terms unenforcible. 
I therefore dissent and vote to affirm.” 


Garnishments 


Wage executions at the rate of 80 
per 1,000 employees were disclosed in 
a recent study made jointly by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and the Russell 
Sage Foundation. Eliminating cases in 
which the same employee was involved 
in more than one garnishment and 
those in which more than one garnish- 
ment order was served to collect the 
same debt, the rate was 42 per 1,000 
employees. Extremely wide variations 
in frequency of wage executions were 
found. Some of the factors influenc- 
ing the rate of frequency were varia- 
tions in statutory provisions governing 
such executions, local practices, size of 
establishment, type of product of estab- 
lishment, and wage levels. 


Migrators 


During the 6 months ending De- 
cember 15, 1935, 43,180 persons in 
need of manual employment entered 
California in private motor cars, not 
including persons arriving by bus or in 
cars bearing California licenses. Sev- 
enty-five percent of this number came 
from the drought States, particularly 
from Arizona, Arkansas, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Texas. About 
14 percent came from Oregon and 
Washington, being interstate rural-la- 
bor migrants. Practically 90 percent 
of all the migrants were white. Mexi- 
cans constituted 6.3 percent of the to- 
tal. These data are based on a traffic 
count made at the plant quarantine 
stations at the State border. 


@ 


Now that we have moving pictures 
that talk, we wish they had patrons 
who didn’t. 
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Credit ‘O's 


M2 and As 


Conducted by E. B. Moran 


The National Association of Credit 
Men supplies answers to credit ques- 
tions and some of the answers, of gen- 
eral interest, are printed regularly in 
Credit and Financial Management. 
Advice cannot be given, however, re- 

arding legal rights and _ liabilities. 

uch advice should be obtained from an 
attorney to whom all the facts should 
be stated. When such inquiries are re- 
ceived, information is furnished only as to 
the general principle of the law involved. 


Avoiding security law 


Q. Does a small corporation em- 
ploying six men, and a subsidiary em- 
ploying three, both keeping separate 
sets of books and bank accounts, come 
under the new National Social Secur- 
ity Act? At the present time a small 
corporation employs eleven men. Is 
there any penalty if this corporation de- 
cides to split the business, so to speak, 
letting each department work to a sep- 
arate end? 

A. The unemployment compensation 
part of the new law applies to employ- 
ers of eight or more workers or to 
employers of such numbers of workers 
as the state law may prescribe. 

Since the whole program is still in 
the experimental stage it is impossible 
to say at this time what penalty would 
be imposed for an attempt to evade the 
provisions in the manner in which you 
suggest. 

There is another aspect of the Na- 
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on your question. That is the section 
devoted to the old age benefits plan, 
usually referred to as the pension plan. 
That applies to all employers (with 
certain classifications specifically ex- 
empted) of one person or more. Split- 
ting up of the two concerns would not 
remove the necessity for complying with 
this portion of the act. 


Filing claims 

Q. We understand that an account 
for merchandise sold and delivered to 
either a railroad or public utility cor- 
poration within six months of the filing 
by such corporations of a petition under 
either Section 77 or Section 77B, re- 
spectively, of the Bankruptcy Act, shall 
be classified the same as accounts in- 
curred by the trustees subsequently ap- 
pointed, and we are wondering whether 
you have heard or know of any de- 
cisions holding thus. 

A. Section 77B-(b) contains the fol- 
lowing provision : 

“For all purposes of this section 
unsecured claims which would have 
been entitled to priority over exist- 
ing mortgages, if a receiver in equity 
of the property of the debtor had 
been appointed by the Federal Court 
on the day of the approval of the 
petition or answer under this section, 
shall be entitled to such priority and 
the holders of such claims and all 
other claims, if any, of equal rank, 
shall be treated as a separate class 
of creditors.” 

To explain the meaning of this 
clause, reference must be had to the de- 
cisions of the federal and state courts 
in equity receivership proceedings. The 
doctrine there developed, and by the 
clause above quoted, made applicable 
to reorganization proceedings under 
Sec. 77B, is that claims for current 
operating expenses shall be paid out of 
the debtor’s property under certain cir- 
cumstances prior to the satisfaction of 
the claims of mortgage holders. 

The doctrine, while first applied to 
railroad receiverships only, has been 
extended to other public service corpo- 
rations including telephone, canal and 
irrigation, refrigerating and heating, 
steamship lines, gas and power com- 
panies, and the like, but by the weight 
of authority, it has no application to 
cases involving industrial enterprises 
other than public utilities. 


tional Security act that has a bearing 


Claims for current operating ex- 
penses have been limited to labor and 
supply claims, and the priority over 
existing mortgages has usually been 
limited to income, except where income 
has been diverted from its usual alloca- 
tion for payment of current expenses 
to payment to mortgagees. 

The reason for granting the priority 
in the case of public utilities, is that 
the continuous operation of such enter- 
prises is necessary in the public inter- 
est and that the rights of holders of 
mortgages on such properties are subject 
to this paramount duty to the public, 
and because continuity of operation en- 
hances the value of the mortgaged prop- 
erty, and that mortgage holders, as 
beneficiaries of such enhancement, 
must, in equity, make adequate com- 
pensation to wage claimants and cur- 
rent supply claimants whose services 
and supplies created enhancement in 
value. 

See Miltonberger v. Logansport 
Railroad Co., 106 U. S. 286. 

Both with respect to wage claim- 
ants and current supply claimants the 
priority is granted only if given by a 
statute prior to the creation of the 
mortgage lien; or, if the services were 
rendered or the supplies furnished 
within a short period of time immedi- 
ately preceding the receivership ; and the 
circumstances indicate no intent to ex- 
tend long term credit to the corpora- 
tion, and the corporation is a public 
utility. 

Wage claimants within the rule are 
regular employees ordinarily engaged 
in the every-day operation of the enter- 
prise and the rule does not include 
wage claimants employed for special 
purposes or on new construction or 
betterments. 

Current supply claimants must have 
furnished the supplies not on the gen- 
eral credit of the business, but on the 
expectation that they would be paid out 
of current revenue, and the supplies 
must have been necessary to the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the business in 
its everyday operation, as distinguished 
from new construction or permanent 
improvements. 

While the rule as above stated is 
usually limited to public utilities, it 
has, in rare instances, been applied also 
to private manufacturing corporations. 
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Back to 
Old Virginia 


A Section Devoted to Association Affairs 
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| NEWS ABOUT CREDIT MATTERS | 


Save on Losses 
With Interchange 








Pittsburgh Is | 


Winner of Cup | 


in Close Race. 


Session at Cleveland 


Noses Out Detroit by 
Less Than One Point 
in Membership Race 





Again a winner in the Class 
“A” membership contest is de- 
cided by less than 1 per cent. 
Pittsburgh with a percentage of 
113.35 nosed out Detroit with a 
percentage of 112.61. 

Again Los Angeles came with 
a rush down the home stretch, 
placing 94 new members dur- 
ing the month of April and 


was a good third at the finish | 
| B. H. Hosler, Aluminum Com- 


of the contest. Louisville had a 
noticeable gain during the year 
but, because of its high per- 
centage according to population, 
was not able to register a gain 
large enough to put it in the 
race for the Class “A” cup. 

As indicated last month, St. 
Louis won in the Class “B” 
contest by a comfortable mar- 
gin, its percentage being 128.13. 
It is interesting to note that the 
gain registered in St. Louis this 
year was the largest numerical 
gain recorded by any other as- 
sociation regardless of size and 
regardless of class. It is also 
interesting to note that the per- 
centage average for the entire 
Class “B” was more than 100 
per cent. 

Richmond came to the front 
in the Class B contest with a 
percentage of 118.88 to take the 
cup from Rochester, Cincinnati, 
Grand Rapids, Omaha, and In- 
dianapolis. The gain in mem- 
bership in Richmond is of es- 
pecial significance because of its 
connection with the National 
Convention. 

The trophies for the various 
class awards will be presented 
at the Friday session at Rich- 
mond by immediate Past-Presi- 
dent Fred Roth, who is also 
chairman of the National mem- 
bership committee. 

The results in the member- 
ship race this year point to an 
upward turn in N.A.C.M. af- 
fairs. 


Urges Study of Adjustments 


_ Drafts Program to Be 








Presented to Board 





| The National Business Service 


Committee of the National As- 


| sociation of Credit Men held a 


two-day meeting in Cleveland, 

Ohio, on April 24th and 25th. 
The following members of 

the Committee were in attend- 


| ance: 
| R. G. Echols, American Crayon 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio— 


Chairman. 

T. W. Allen, Belknap Hard- 
ware & Mfg. Co., Louisville, 
Ky. 


pany of America, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

F. J. Nichols, F. J. Nichols Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Thomas W. Peck, Kalamazoo | 
Ca: | 


Vegetable Parchment 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

R. A. Colliton, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, St. 
Louis, Mo.—Secretary. 

The Committee made a care- 
ful study of Business Service 
activity which had been carried 
on by various local Associations 
in the past. It was found that 
a large number of the Associa- 
tions had undertaken this activ- 
ity in greater or lesser degree 
over a period of years as a 
part of what is commonly in- 
dicated as Adjustment Bureau 
work, having to do with the li- 
quidation of insolvent debtors. 

The Committee found, how- 
ever, that no intensive program 
had been devised for the main- 
tenance of this activity on a 
broad, national scale; that as 
matters stood, there was no 
practical method of approach 
to the rehabilitation of a cus- 
tomer gradually drifting into 
financial difficulty, with the re- 
sult that only in unusual in- 
stances was any action taken by 
creditors prior to the time when 


insolvent. 
It was accepted as the unan- 


imous opinion of business and | 


(Continued on p. 46) 


Jos.Rubanow!Is 
Again Namedas 
N.Y. C. Leader 





Joseph Rubanow, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York City, 
will again serve the New York 
Credit Men’s Association as 
president. The election held on 
Thursday, May 21st, brought 
the entire set of officers from 
last year into action for an- 
other term. The election pre- 
ceded the annual outing of the 
New York Association, which 
drew a crowd of nearly 200 
golfers and an even larger 
crowd for the banquet after. 

Other officers re-elected for 
the second term by the New 
York Credit Men’s Association 
are: John L. Redmond, of 
Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc., 
first vice-president; Charles T. 
Corby, of Colonial Works, Inc., 
vice-president; William  F. 
Egelhofer, of Henry Glass & 
Co., vice-president; William H. 
Schmidt, of Morse and Rogers, 
Inc., vice-president; William 


| Fraser, of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
the customer became hopelessly | 


Inc., treasurer. 
Secretary W. W. Orr of the 
| New York Association will 
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have a large delegation at the 
| convention in Richmond. 





| tion. 


‘Business Service Committee _RichmondHost 


Awaits Large 
Crowd in June 





Convention City Makes 
Plans for Greatest 
Credit Conference 





Convention Director Brace 
Bennitt sends word from Rich- 
mond that final arrangements 
for the big Fortietlr Anniver- 
sary N.A.C.M. Convention are 
developing at a fast pace and 
that present indications point to 
the greatest national convention 
in the history of our Associa- 
tion, both from the standpoint 
of attendance, and from the 
standpoint of the importance of 
the programs and the discus- 
sions held during the conven- 
tion. 

Reservations are already 
pouring in to Convention Di- 
rector Bennitt’s Headquarters at 
the John Marshall Hotel and, 
by the time the convention opens 
on June 8th, a large proportion 
of the delegates will have been 
assigned rooms in the three ma- 
jor hotels in the convention city. 
While headquarters have been 
established at the John Mar- 
shall Hotel and all of the con- 
vention major programs will be 
held in the John Marshall As- 
sembly Room, the Jefferson Ho- 
tel and the Richmond Hotel will 
house a large number of dele- 
gates and will also provide 
meeting quarters for many of 
the group sessions on Thursday. 
The Chicago and New York 
delegations, which are this year 
expected to be larger than us- 
ual, will be quartered at the 
Hotel Jefferson. 

The Business Show conduct- 
ed by CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT this year will be 
housed in the lounge directly 
off the main lobby at the John 
Marshall Hotel. A _consider- 
able number of the advertisers 
in the magazine have already 
reserved space at this Business 
Show and others, no doubt, will 
take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to meet many of the mem- 
bers of the National Associa- 
One of the interesting dis- 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































plays at the Business Show this 
year will be installed by the 
Department of Commerce. This 
display will present the main 
features of the new collection 
and sales survey, which the De- 
partment of Commerce is con- 


ducting in conjunction with the | 


National Association of Credit 
Men. A representative from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Trade will be on hand to 
explain how the survey is con- 
ducted and enroll additional 
firms as participants in this im- 
portant monthly research fea- 
ture on credit and collection. 

Secretary J. F. O’Keefe, of 
the Chicago Association, sends 
word that his special train for 
the Richmond Convention is 
now well organized and that 
he expects to arrive in the con- 
vention city on Monday morn- 
ing with a large delegation 
from Chicago and the Mid- 
West. 

The second annual round-up 
of the Royal Order of Zebras 
will be dne of the interesting 
features of the Richmond Con- 
vention. Starting with the ac- 
tivities of the Herdsmen from 
the Pacific Coast at the Los 
Angeles Convention in 1934, 
and augmented by the influence 
of the large number of Zebras 
present at the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention, the second § annual 
round-up will, no doubt, make 
Association history. A number 
of new Herds have been added 
to the R. O. Z. roster this year 
and other associations are now 
contemplating the organization 
of Zebra Chapters in their area. 
The Zebra leaders point with 


pride to the fact that the R. O. | 





1 
| 





Z.’s this year accounted for a | 


considerable part of the excel- 
lent membership gain registered 
by N. A. C. M. during the year 
just closed. 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
Association Selects 
Frank Cross President 





Philadelphia.—The new off- 
cers of the Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Eastern Pennsylvania 
for the 1936-37 year are as fol- 
lows: Frank Cross, president, 
Sun Oil Company; C. Sharpless 
Jones, vice-president, Ernst and 
Ernst; C. W. Craig, Jr., vice- 
president, McMaster & Murfin 


Company; A. T. Rickards, vice- | 


president, Sharp and Dohme, | 
Inc.; Frank Henderson, treas- 
urer, Pennsylvania Company. 


The Board of Directors consists 
of: Robert T. Boyd, Jr., H. 
Brenizer, W. A. Bruckheiser, 
Robert P. Dean, Charles E. Fer- 
nald, W. R. Humphreys, George 
L. L. McGinley, Nellie E. Quirk, 





T. McCallion 
Takes New Job 
at Rochester 





Announcement was made from 
the N.A.C.M. Headquarters 
early in the month that Tom 
McCallion, recently associated 
with the Service Corporation at 
Philadelphia, has accepted an 
executive position with 
Teall’s Ice Cream Company of 
Rochester. This company is a 
large manufacturer of dairy 
products and has a chain of 
stores for distributing its mer- 
chandise. Many friends of Mr. 
McCallion will wish him good 
luck in his new business con- 
nection. 

The management of the Ad- 
justment and Collection Depart- 


| ment of the Service Corporation 
| in Philadelphia is being con- 


solidated with the management 
of the Collection Division of the 
Service Corporation in Newark, 
under the general supervision 
of E. B. Moran. 

The Interchange Department 


of the Service Corporation in’ 


Philadelphia is now under the 
direct supervision of the Cen- 
tral Bureau. A survey of the 
Philadelphia area has now been 
completed, indicating an excel- 
lent prospect for development 
of Interchange members in that 
particular territory. 








Frank J. Robertson, W. J. Rog- 
ers, R. E. Seybert, and Ger- 
trude V. Tonneson. 





Philadelphia—The final 
monthly membership meeting of 
the Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania was held 
on Wednesday, May 27th, at the 
Manufacturers’ 
Club, at 6:15. The speaker was 
the Rev. Samuel Parkes Cadman, 
of the Central Congregational 
Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y. His 
subject was “The World at the 
Crossroads”. This was the first 
meeting under the direction of 
the new president, Mr. Frank 
Cross, Treasurer of the Sun Oil 
Company. 

This closing meeting of the 
year was one of the largest 
held. by the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation during the present sea- 
son. 





Cleveland May Party 
Cleveland.—The annual May 
party of the Cleveland Associa- 
tion of Credit Men was held at 


the Shaker Heights Country 
Club on Wednesday evening, 
May 13th. A _ banquet was 


| served at 7 o’clock followed by 


| dancing and cards. 





the | 


and Bankers’ | 
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Nominations 


Committee 


National President P. M. 
Haight has named the fol- 
lowing to serve on_ the 
Nominations Committee at 
the National Convention at 
Richmond, Va., on June 8th 
to 12th: 

Chairman, Fred Roth, Whit- 
ney-Roth Shoe Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

William Fraser, J. P. Stev- 
ens & Co., New York City. 

Ernest I. Kilcup, Davol Rub- 
ber Co., Providence, R. I. 

Frank Hughes, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Boston, Mass. 

H. P. Reader, Cannon Mills, 
New York City. 

George Wright, Jr., Miller 
Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 
B. E. Walker, C. M. Mc- 
Clung & Co., Knoxville, 


Tenn. 
Roy R. Lee, Peoples State 
Savings Bank, Lansing, 
Mich. 


C. E. Breckenridge, Zeller- 
bach Paper Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

John A. McDonald, McTighe 
Grocery Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y. 

O. H. Elliott, First National 
Bank, Omaha, Neb. 

R. M. Rice, Manning-Bow- 
man & Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Fred L. Andrews, Davis 
Brothers Drug Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Frank D. Rock, Armour & 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

E. D. Ross, Irwin-Hodson 
Co., Portland, Oregon. 

O. S. Dietz, Genl. Elec. Sup- 
ply Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. H. Prichett, Sewell Mfg. 
Co., Bremen, Ga. 

M. H. Bosworth, Fairmount 
Creamery Co., Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

O. M. Rogers, Zion Cooper- 
ative Merc. Inst. Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

O. R. Maris, U. S. National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon. 
W. C. Grimmer, Joannes 
Brothers Co., Green Bay, 

Wis. 

L. J. Bradford, The Lunken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

H. L. Cummings, Westing- 
house Elec. Supply Corp., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

L. E. Schroeder, Geo. E. 
Watson Co., Chicago, III. 
C. E. Votrain, Barnsdall Re- 
fining Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


Hear Princess 
New York City.—Credit women 
belonging to the Women’s Group 
of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association listened to an in- 
teresting talk on May 9th by 





set 


Hartford Host 
to Connecticut 


Credit Chiefs 


Hartford—The annual con- 
ference of Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Credit Men was held at 
the Farmington Country Club, 
on Tuesday, May 19th. The 
conference, which was _ spon- 
sored by the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, was held 
under the auspices of the Hart- 
ford Chapter. E. J. Sather, 
credit manager of Colt’s Patent 
Firearms Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Hartford, presided at 
the morning session, and H. 
W. Baer, assistant treasurer of 
the Waterbury Button Company, 
was the presiding officer during 
the afternoon session. E. M. 
Beach, cashier of the First 
National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Bridgeport, and presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, was toast- 
master at the banquet held in 
the evening. 

During the all day confer- 
ence, addresses were made by 
Philip Hewes, executive secre- 
tary to Governor Cross; W. 
C. Armstrong, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Rockbestos Products 
Corporation of New Haven; 
Lester E. Shippee, executive 
vice-president of the Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company; T. 
R. FitzSimmons, attorney and 
counselor-at-law of New Haven; 
Henry H. Heimann, executive 
manager National Association 
of Credit Men; and David A. 
Weir, assistant executive man- 
ager of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

The arrangements for the 
Connecticut Conference were 
under the management of the 
following committee chairmen: 
E. T. Johnson, vice-president of 
the George P. Clark Company 
of Windsor Locks, reception; 
H. W. Hull, of Taylor & Fenn 
Company of Hartford, regis- 
tration; M. J. Coughlin, assis- 
tant secretary of the Hartford 
Gas Company, entertainment; 
B. C. Gable of the Hartford 
Electric Light Company, pub- 
licity; E. N. Dietler, secretary- 
manager of the New Haven of- 
fice of the Connecticut Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, was in 
charge of general arrangements. 











Princess Alexandra Kropotkin. 
Princess Kropotkin spoke in an 
interesting way of the position 
of the United States in world 
affairs. 

The May meeting drew the 
largest attendance in many 
months. 
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Chandler Bill 
May Be Held to 
Next Congress 





As the June issue of CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
was being sent to press, indi- 
cations in Washington were not 
very encouraging for the action 
by the lower House of Congress 
on the Chandler Bill, HR-10382, 
at this session. 

The rush of work on the 
floor of the House and Senate 
during the last weeks of the 
present session on the Tax Bill 
and the so-called Relief Bill 
seems to indicate that this meas- 
ure will not be brought up for 
actual consideration at _ this 
session. 

This situation is rather dis- 
appointing to members of the 
National Bankruptcy Conference, 
but the action of the Judiciary 
Committee in giving the meas- 
ure such full consideration dur- 
ing this session seems to assure 
that the measure will be ad- 
vanced to the immediate action 
calendar when a new Congress 
meets in January. A _ bulletin 
issued from the Washington 
Bureau of N.A.C.M. late in 
April called special attention to 
Senate Bill 4377, introduced by 
Senator Walsh, providing for 
re-imbursement for losses sus- 
tained on Government contracts. 
This Bill is now before the 
Committee on Education and 
Labor of the Senate. Mr. Bald- 
win, secretary of the National 
legislative committee and direc- 
tor of the Washington Service 
Bureau, urges every member 
who has had experience on gov- 
ernment contracts to make a 
special study of Senator Walsh’s 
Bill and then correspond with 
the member of the Education 
and Labor Committee coming 
from his immediate area. 


Insurance Group Starts 
at South Bend, Ind. 


South Bend.—The South Bend 
Association of Credit Men now 
has an active insurance group 
which consists of representa- 
tives of fifteen different com- 
panies operating in the South 
Bend area.’ It is the plan of this 
insurance group to hold monthly 
group meetings to which insur- 
ance buyers will be invited, so 
that discussions may be held on 
various types of insurance cov- 
erages. One general insurance 
forum for the whole South 
Bend Association is planned for 
éarly in the Fall. 


Credit Careers 


Bert Evans, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Bert Evans, Clarksburg, W. 
Va., has been associated with 
N. A. C. M. activities since 1913 
when he was one of the leading 
spirits in the formation of the 
Central West. Virginia Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

Born at Llandaff, Wales, 
August 11, 1883. At the age 
of five his family moved to 
Castle Cary, Somerset County, 
England. He received his ele- 
mentary schooling and educa- 
tion at the Castle Cary School. 

At the age of fourteen he was 
apprenticed to the shoe manufac- 
turing business, in the City of 
Bristol, England, which line he 


Los Angeles 





Credit 





followed until the age of twen- 


ty-three, coming to the United | 


States in the year 1906, and ac- 


cepting a position as stenog- | 
Leatherbury | served throughout the country 


rapher with the 


Shoe Company of Clarksburg, | 


W. Va. In 1910 he was placed 
in charge of the credit depart- 
ment of this firm. 

During this affiliation he be- 
came an active member of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men and in 1913, after having 
interviewed J. H. Tregoe, then 
national secretary, along with 
one of his friends, laid the 
foundation for the organization 
of the Central West Virginia 
Association of Credit Men and 
Central West Virginia Credit 
and Adjustment Bureau. 

Mr. Evans was the first sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Cen- 
tral W. Va. Association of Credit 
Men and was President for six 


successive terms and has been | 


a director in the organization 
since its organization. 

In 1916 Mr. 
his connection with the Leather- 
bury Shoe Company and ac- 
cepted a position as Secretary. 
and Credit Manager with the 
Morris Grocery Company, a 
wholesale establishment of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., which posi- 
tion he now holds. 

He is.a member of the Clarks- 
burg Baptist Church, a Knight 
Templar and 32nd Degree 
Mason. 


Women 


Hear of Soap Manufacture 


Los Angeles—The April meet- 
ing of the Women’s Division of 
the Los Angeles Credit Men’s 
Association was something en- 
tirely new and different. 

The White King Soap Com- 
pany, known locally as the Los 
Angeles Soap Company, whose 
Credit Manager is one of our 
outstanding pioneers, Miss Flor- 
ence E. Banks, invited us to 
hold our meeting in their model 
kitchen and laundry. A deli- 
cious dinner was served in a 
most modern manner. 

Diverting from the usual theme 
of credits or current events, 
Miss Helen C. Connors, of the 
Educational Department of the 
Soap Company, gave an inter- 
esting talk on the care and 
preservation of clothing and 
very graciously answered num- 
erous questions that were asked 
her by our members. Miss 





Connors’ talk included _ the 
showing of a motion picture on 
the history and manufacturing 
of soap. As successful business 
women are, as a rule, adept 
housekeepers, this program 
naturally appealed to all of our 
women. 

We are also entertained and 
enlightened by a talk on “The 
Value to the Credit Manager 
of Being Able to Read People 
at Sight,” given by Mr. Harry 
H. Balkin, well-known and 
world-famed character analyst. 
Without a doubt the instruction 
given by Mr. Balkin will prove 
of much value to our women in 
the future passing on credits. 
We liked this meeting so much 
we thought to frame it, as Los 
Angeles is rather proud of its 
large and very active Women’s 
Division which is composed of 
more than 109 credit managers. 


| 


| 
Evans severed 








Foreign Trade 
Is Boosted At 
Many Forums 


Foreign Trade Week was ob- 


during the week of May 18th. 
The National Association of 
Credit Men participated in this 
activity through the Foreign De- 
partment and Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau and also 
by the cooperation extended by 
various local Associations to 
local committees. 

In New York, the Foreign 
Department and Foreign Credit: 
Interchange Bureau and New 
York Credit Men’s Association 
were included in the sponsoring 
organizations for the several 
luncheons held in New York. 

At a luncheon on Monday, 
Henry F. Grady, Chief of the 
Trade Agreement Section of the 
Department of State, spoke of 
the work of his division and 
at the Friday meeting on May 
22nd the Hon. Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State made the 
main address. 

In Chicago, the Foreign 
Trade Division of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men co- 
operated with other foreign 
trade organizations in the Chi- 
cago area in the celebration of 
Foreign Trade Week. Associa- 
tions in Buffalo, Boston, Louis- 
ville, Cleveland, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, San Francisco and 
Portland co-operated at their 
local points. 

The theme of National For- 
eign Trade Week was “World 
Trade Benefits All’ and stress 
was laid on the value of im- 
ports to help pay for American 
exports. 


Florence Godfrey Is 
Elected President of 
Buffalo “C’’ Women 


Buffalo—The Women’s Credit 
Group of the Credit Association 
of Western N. Y. held its an- 
nual election at the Park Lane 
on April 30 with the following 
results: 


Miss Florence Godfrey, Bar- 
mon Bros. Co., President, Miss 
Johanna Stengel, Harvey Seed 
Co., Vice President, Miss Elva 
Dulmage, Chemical Sales Corp., 
Secretary and Miss Leona Han- 
kin, Keller Bros., Inc., Treas- 
urer. 

Miss Godfryd succeeds Miss 
A. M. Rowell of Hecker H-O 


Co., who has been transferred 
to New York City. 
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Fred J. Bury to 
Preside in 36-7 
at Milwaukee 


Milwaukee.—Fred J. Bury, 
Jr., of the E. R. Godfrey and 
Sons Company, is the new presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Associ- 
ation of Credit Men. He suc- 
ceeds E. G. Losse. Mr. Bury is 
well known in Milwaukee credit 
circles, having been a member 
of the association for the past 
twelve years. He has been a 
member of the Board of Direc- 
tors for several years, and has 
served as vice-president for the 
past year. He was chairman 
of the membership committee, 
which made a fine record in 
new memberships during the 
past year. He is also a char- 
ter member of the Milwaukee 
Herd of Zebras, having been in- 
itiated into that organization on 
April 27th, when the visiting 
Zebras from Chicago gave the 
President-elect “the works” as 
he stepped over the burning 
sands of R.O.Z. 

Other officers elected for the 
ensuing year by the Milwaukee 
Association are: Fred F. Stuck- 
ert, of the Hansen Glove Cor- 
poration, vice-president; George 
J. Christiansen of the Hummel 
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and Downing Company, re- 
elected treasurer. The follow- 
ing were elected members of the 
Board of Directors for three 
years: C. R. Jeske of the Mar- 
shall & Ilsley Bank; T. C. Tur- 
ner, Phoenix Hosiery Company, 
and Fred Zens of the Standard 
Oil Company; John Boedecker 
of the Jewett & Sherman Com- 
pany was elected a director for 
a one year term. 

It is expected that ten dele- 


| gates will go to the Richmond 


Convention as _ representatives 
of the Milwaukee Association. 





Bess R. Havens Goes to 
New Binghamton Place 





Binghamton.—Bess R. Hav- 
ens, for several years man- 
ager of the Credit Bureau of 
the Binghamton Chamber of 
Commerce, and until recently 
with the Interchange Bureau, of 
the New York Credit Mens As- 
sociation, is now installed as 
assistant to Manager C. H. 
Maricle, of the personal loan 
department of the First Na- 
tional Bank of this city. 

Miss Havens has been very 
Credit Women’s 
Group of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, having 


served as general chairman of 
that group for some time. 





A 400 Letter 


A typical Washington story with a new 


An Association member received an of- 
ficial rejection of a claim against the 
The Washington Service 
Bureau was asked to advise the member and 
after investigating the case suggested cer- 
tain additional steps which might be taken 
The advice was followed and 
the member was subsequently paid the 


Are you using the Washington Service 
Bureau of the Association to assist you with 
your Washington problems? 


Washington Service Bureau 
C. F. Baldwin, Mgr. 


Wash., D. C. 
& 











See Ray of Hope Ryan Feted as 


for Collections 
In Brazil Areas 


New York.—Those having 
trade relations with Brazil were 
given a ray of hope about the 
prospect of collections in that 
restricted area during the dis- 
cussion of foreign trade affairs 
at the monthly forum of the 
Credit Interchange Bureau of 
the National Association of 
Credit Men, held at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, on May 9th. It 
was indicated that cash pay- 
ment of balances of $25,000 or 
less tied up in Brazil will be 
made late in June or early in 
July under the agreement made 
between the American exporters 
and Brazilian exchange authori- 
ties. It was estimated that 
about $32,200,000 is tied up in 
such claims. It was also pointed 
out that Italian exchange will 
continue to trouble exporters 
for years while the nation is 
recovering from the heavy ex- 
penses of the Ethiopian war. It 
was predicted by those discuss- 
ing this subject at the forum, 
that cash will be demanded in 
New York on shipment to Italy 
for some months to come. 

It was also pointed out that 
Spain, Nicaragua, the Canary 
Islands, and parts of Spanish 
Morocco, were other trouble 
spots for exporters. 





Business Service 
Committee Urges 
Adjustment Study 


(Continued from p. 43) 


industry that vast savings could 
be effected through the establish- 
ment of a definite plan of Busi- 
ness Service activity in and 
through the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and its va- 
rious local branches. It was 
recognized that, while such ac- 
tivity would automatically con- 
tribute to a substantial reduc- 
tion in present-day bad debt 
losses, an even more profitable 
and beneficial result would ac- 
crue from the rehabilitation and 
continuance of established out- 
lets for the products of whole- 
salers and manufacturers. 

It was accepted as a known 
fact that under ordinary con- 
ditions, when one outlet dis- 
appears, another springs up to 
take its place, and this continu- 
ous repetition of the establish- 
ment, reorganization and liqui- 
dation of outlets requires that 
business shall sustain all of the 
costs incident to the establish- 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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Jersey 
Men, 





He Ends Term 
as N. J. Prexy 





Newark.—The annual meet- 
ing and election of the New 
Association of Credit 
held at Essex House, 
Newark, on Monday, May 18th, 
brought the election of the 
entire slate named by the 
nominating committee. Hamp- 
ton Auld, Jr., of the Hampton 


Auld, Inc., is the new president. 
The four vice-presidents are: 


H. E. Buckley, George B. Jack- 
son, C. R. Kierstead, Arthur L. 
Wells, and Percy Menagh will 
serve as treasurer. 


Retiring President R. M. Ryan, 
of the RCA Radiotron Division, 
RCA Manufacturing Company, 
was presented with a gift by 
the Association as a mark of 
gratitude for his excellent serv- 
ice during the last two years 
that he has headed the New 
Jersey Association. 


At the dinner program in the 
evening, Henry H. Heimann, 
Executive Manager, of the Na- 
tional Association, spoke on the 
question of taxation and espe- 
cially, the archaic methods now 
used in working out tax plans. 
Mr. Heimann said trade would 
continue registering further im- 
provement. While some slight 
recession is expected in certain 
lines during the summer months 
there is evidence that when the 
figures for 1936 are finally to- 
talled they will reflect a further 
recovery of 10 per cent or 15 
per cent above the good records 
shown in 1935. 


ment of a new outlet only to 
have it disappear by the liqui- 
dation route with the inevitable 
accompanying losses to creditors 
who then must again go through 
the expensive procedure of es- 
tablishing a new outlet to take 
its place. 

At the conclusion of its de- 
liberations, the Commitee draft- 
ed a tentative program of pro- 
cedure for the development of 
this activity, which it is ex- 
pected will be presented to the 
Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men at its Meeting in Rich- 
mond, Va., in June, at which 
time another meeting of the 
Committee will be called to 
further develop plans for or- 
ganization and operation of this 
activity. 


Save With Interchange 
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Oakland Herd 






Admits Five to 
ROZ Mysteries 


Oakland—The Oakland Herd 
of Zebras had its Spring Party 
and celebrated by initiating five 
Mules into the mystic rites. The 
new Zebras are: O. J. Dempsey, 
A. S. Haskell, F. Nordhausen, 
R. C. Jorgensen, and G. T. 
Stockfleth. 

The last of a series of nine 
educational forums was held at 
the Hotel Oakland with Profes- 
sor R. Roberts of the Univers- 
ity of California speaking on 
the subject of “Distribution.” 
The educational forums had a 
wide spread of 237 enrolled 
students. 

The Food Group finished a 
spirited contest started immed- 
iately after the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention, and the result was that 
L. W. Bane of the Miller Pack- 
ing Company was the lucky 
winner for a trip to the Rich- 
mond Convention. The winner 
has his expenses paid by an ac- 
cumulative “kitty.” The weekly 
luncheon cost is $1.00 to those 
attending. The difference be- 
tween the cost of the lunch, the 
tip, and the sales tax, goes into 
the “kitty.” Attendance at each 
meeting counts for one point. 

Weekly there is a drawing 
of numbers, the winner receiv- 
ing five points, second place 
two, and third place one. The 
man with the greatest number 
of points at the end of the con- 
test is declared the winner and 
is awarded the entire “kitty” 
for the sole purpose of paying 
his expenses to the convention. 
If he cannot attend, second 
place man may do so, and so 
on down the line until some- 
one is found who can take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. A 
year ago the fourth place man 

was the representative at Pitts- 
burgh. 





New Orleans ‘*C’’ Men at 
Big All-Day May Outing 


New Orleans.—The annual 
outing of the members of the 
New Orleans Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation was held on May 17th 
at Waldheim. 

F. W. Hellbach was general 
chairman of the outing, G. E. 
Brister, vice-chairman, and M. 
M. Salaun, chairman of enter- 
tainment. Swimming, tennis, 
miniature golf, horse shoe pitch- 
ing and numerous other sports 
were featured during the day’s 
outing. 








Earl R. Mellen, 
Newark, N. J. 


Earl R. Mellen, Treasurer of 
the Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corporation, Newark, 
N. J., and since 1932 President 
of the National Electrical Cred- 
it Association, and at present 
a director of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, has 
been a leader in credit circles 
in the Eastern manufacturing 
area for the past seventeen 
years. 

Mr. Mellen was graduated 
from the Lowell, Mass., High 
School with the class of 1912, 
and received a degree of Bach- 


Louisville-—Claude S. Allen, 
of the Peaslee-Gaulbert Corpor- 
ation, as President, and R. B. 


and Louisville Times Company, 
as Vice-President, headed the 
ticket presented at the annual 
election of the Louisville Credit 
Men’s_ Association, held on 
Thursday evening, May 2Ist, in 
the Kentucky Hotel ballroom. 
In his annual report pre- 
sented at this meeting, Sec- 
retary-Manager Sam Schneider 
reviewed some of the highlights 
of the thirty-nine years of ac- 
tivity of the Louisville Associa- 
tion. The report shows that the 
Louisville Association now has 
a membership of 540 and a total 
of Interchange subscribers of 
302. This is an increase in 
membership of 4.2 per cent and 
11.4 per cent in the number of 
Interchange subscribers. 
During the year just closed, 
the collection department of the 
Louisville Association received 
11,000 claims aggregating $850,- 





Gratzer, of the Courier-Journal | 


‘LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION SHOWS 
EXCELLENT RECORD 











elor of Science at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Elec- 
trical Engineering in 1916. He 
was for two years engaged in 
engineering work with the 
Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. In 1918, he became as- 
sociated with the Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., and has served 
that corporation as sales en- 
gineer, credit manager, assistant 
treasurer, and was appointed 
treasurer in 1928 and elected 
to the Board of Directors of 
that corporation in 1935. He 
is also associated as director, 
secretary and treasurer, with 
the Jewell Electrical Instrument 
Company of Newark. 

Early in his business career 
he became interested in credit 
association activities, and is a 
past president and trustee of 
the New Jersey Association of 
Credit Men at Newark. 

Mr. Mellen is married and is 
a proud parent of four boys and 
a girl. He is secretary of the 
Methodist Church he attends in 
Newark, and is district chair- 
man of the Newark Commun- 
ity Chest since 1926. He is also 
a member of the budget com- 
mittee of the Welfare Feder- 
ation of Newark. 


000. Distributions to members 
totalled $282,404. 

During the last fiscal year 
the Interchange Department of 
the Louisville Association com- 
piled for the local members 
38,874 reports, a substantial in- 
crease over the preceding year. 

Secretary Schneider also re- 
ported fifteen active credit 
groups, which are operating in 
conjunction with the Louisville 
Association. 

One of the items in Secretary 
Schneider’s report, which was 
received with especial interest, 
was the announcement of divi- 
dends to members and users of 
Interchange Service in the way 
of a participating bond on col- 
lections, etc., totalling $4,835. 
In this connection it was also 
pointed out by Mr. Schneider 
that the treasurer’s report 
showed a balanced budget for 
the year. 

The Louisville Association 
gives each member a copy of 
Credit Manual each year. 









Credit Groups 
to Hear About 
New Surveys 


When the Credit Congress of 
Industry meets at the Rich- 
mond Convention on Thursday, 
June 11th, each industry group 
meeting will be presented with 
a breadown of the figures in 
its particular industry on sales 
and collections for manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. These 
figures will be culled from the 
newly developed survey of the 
Department of Commerce in 
cooperation with the National 
Association of Credit Men. 
Each chairman will receive a 
breakdown from the Depart- 
ment of Congress for use in his 
development of the meeting 
program. 

The figures will contain re- 
ports on the number of firms 
cooperating in the survey from 
that particular industry, the 
percentage change in dollar 
sales of the current months from 
the same months a year ago, 
and from the previous year, as 
well as the percentage of col- 
lections during the month to ac- 
counts receivable at the begin- 
ning of the month, broken down 
according to the number of 
firms reporting collections, and 
a further breakdown as to the 
percentage for the _ current 
month, the same month a year 
ago, and the months previous 
to the current months of this 
year. This is a real innovation 
in the development of these in- 
dustry group' sessions and 
should prove very popular with 
all delegates to the various in- 
dustry group meetings. 


Past Presidents Are 
Honored by Rochester 
At Annual Meeting 


Rochester—The May 13th 
meeting of the Rochester Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men was des- 
ignated as “Past President’s 
Night”. This was the annual 
meeting of the Rochester Asso- 
ciation at which the slate named 
by the nominating committee, 
headed by William C. Hussey, 
was duly elected. 

Will H. Ewell, of the Roches- 
ter Lead Works, was named 
president, Willis H. Daggs, of 
the Rochester Ribbon & Car- 
bon Company, was named first 
vice-president, L. W. Phelps, 
P. W. Minor & Son, Batavia, 
was named second vice-presi- 
dent, and Walter H. Lap- 
ham, Weed and Company, was 
named treasurer. 
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Ed. B. Moran’s 
Rotary Notes 
Widely Read 


As president of the Rotary 
Club of New York, Ed. B. 
Moran, Secretary of the Serv- 
ice Corporation of the National 
Association of Credit Men, has 
been writing a weekly editorial 
for “Spokes,” the official pub- 
lication of the Rotary Club of 
New York. 

These editorials have been 
quoted in other Rotary Club 
publications and Ed. has now 
been termed “Editorial Ed” 
among the New York members. 

During the past month of 
March, Mr. Moran’s Rotary 
editorials were quoted in over 
fifty different Rotary Club pub- 
lications throughout the United 
States and also in local Rotary 
Club publications in Canada, 
England, Australia, Norway, 
India and Japan. Ed’s term of 
office as president of the Ro- 
tary Club of New York expired 
on April 30th, 


Cleveland May Outing 
ClosesExcellent Y ear by 


Entertainment Board | 
| Lanning of the Motor & Equip- 


Cleveland.—The _ following 
were elected to the Board of 
Directors of the Cleveland As- 
sociation of Credit Men at the 
election held as a feature of the 
annual May party: J. C. Knox, 
J. W. Lerner, L. D. McDonald, 
W. S. Murtfeldt, L. H. Simme- 
link, L. W. Stolte, B. R. Trit- 
ton, and Miss S. Jane White. 

The annual May outing lived 
up to the traditions of the 
Cleveland Association and par- 


FrankC. Howell 


Named Chief of 


NYC. Institute 


Frank C. Howell, of the 
Credit Department, of the Com- 
mercial Factors Corporation, is 
the new president of the New 
York Chapter of the National 
Institute of Credit, the election 
being held at the monthly forum 
meeting, at Hotel New Yorker, 
on Saturday, May 9th. Mr. 
Howell succeeds Frederic J. 
ment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The annual banquet and dance 
of the New York Chapter was 
held on May 28th at the Hotel 





New Yorker. Donald R. Rich- 
berg was the guest speaker at 
the banquet. His subject was 
“Can We Have a _ Business- 
Like Government”. Harry J 
Delaney, vice-president of Mein- 
hard, Greeff & Company, acted 
as toastmaster at the banquet. 


ticularly to the excellent stan- | 


dard set by the 1935-36 enter- 
tainment committee headed by 
L. W. Stolte, chairman, of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company, and 
C. R. Williams, vice-chairman, 


of Toledo Plate and Window 


Glass Company. The entertain- 
ment provided for the members 
of the Cleveland Association 
during the year just closed, has 
set a new high mark which will 
be difficult to excel in future 
years. 

Indication late in May pointed 
to a good sized group of dele- 
gates, which will go to Rich- 
mond on Saturday, June 6th. 


SAVE WITH 
INTERCHANGE 


Two Tickets to Be Put 
in Field by Memphis 


Memphis.—The meeting of the 
Memphis Association held on 
May 13th started the machinery 
going for the annual election of 
officers of this association. A 
committee was appointed whose 
job it will be to place two 
tickets in the field for the an- 
nual election. 

Memphis will be represented 
at the annual N.A.C.M. Con- 
vention at Richmond with a 
delegates. Memphis claims the 
the first herd of R.O.Z.’s east 
of the Rockies. This fact was 
recognized by the national staff 





Exalted Divizeb as the Most 
Worshipful. 





Herd of Zebras and also other | 


distinction of having organized | 


when it appointed the Memphis | 
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ESSAY 
WINNERS 


The essay winning first 
prize in the J. H. Tregoe 
Memorial Essay Contest will 
be published in the July issue 
of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT, The winner 
of second place will also be 
announced in the July issue. 
The second prize winning 
essay will be published in 
the August issue of the 
magazine. 


Letter Clinic Proves 
Popular Among Credit 
Men of Cincinnati, O. 


Cincinnati. — A letter-writing 
clinic was conducted by the Cin- 
cinnati Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion starting on April 20th. It 


| Detroit R.O. Z. 
Name Collins 
As Superzeb 


Detroit.—Jack Collins is Ex- 
alted Superzeb of the Detroit 
Herd of the Royal Order of 
Zebras. The Detroit Zebras 
held a big Hee-Haw meeting 
and general round-up at the 
Birmingham Golf and Country 
Club late in April. The meet- 
ing was under the direction of 
Frank Heintz as chairman. Two 
hundred fifty people were pres- 
ent for the big Zebra Party, 
which was one of the most 
entertaining events in the De- 
troit Associations’ schedule for 


| the present season. 


The Detroit corral now num- 
bers 47 Zebras. A_ consider- 





was directed by Miss Aline E. | 


Hower, who has conducted sim- 
ilar clinics at Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Louisville, Houston and 
New Orleans. 

The clinic was conducted in 
five lectures on successive eve- 
nings. 
executives and other 
enrolled for this series of lec- 
tures. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed at the various lectures 
were “Cutting Letters 10% to 
50% in Length”, Getting Better 
Sales and Collections”, Ten 
Points for Adjustment Letters”, 
“Words, The Living Magic of 


Business”. 


| i rns Named 
New Dayton President 


Dayton.—Herbert Burns, of 
the Dickerson Steel Company, is 
the new President of the Day- 
ton Association of Credit Men, 
having been elected by the 


| Board of Directors on Monday, 


May ilth. Other officers named 
include: R. N. Woodward, of 
the National Cash Register 
Company, first vice-president; 
Joe Brahan, of the Inland 
Manufacturing Company, sec- 
ond vice-president; I. H. Jones, 


| of the Winters National Bank, 


treasurer. The newly elected 


| officers were installed ata meet- 


ing of the Association held on 
May 14th, at the Roof Garden 
of the Miami Hotel in Dayton. 


Do You Agree 


(Turn to page 9-10) 


A large number of credit | 
officials || 


| 


able delegation from the local 
Herd will travel to Richmond 
to be on hand for the second 
national round-up of the R.O.Z. 


G.G.StifterNamedNew 
President at St. Paul 
For Next Current Year 


St. Paul, Minn.—George G. 
Stifter, of the Hancock, Nelson 
Mercantile Company, is the new 
president of the St. Paul Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. A. J. 
Schlirf, of Henry C. Garrott, 
Inc., is vice-president. The new 
directors are: S. C. Brennom, 
Edward Davies, G. J. Haub, 
E. L. Ream, and W. H. Regan. 

The annual golf tournament 
of the St. Paul Association, held 
at the Hillcrest Golf Club, on 
May 20th, was won by the vice- 
president elect A. J. Schlirf 
with a gross score of 93 and a 
handicap of 25. The low gross 
score of the tournament was 
posted by D. E. Wilson. 


Frank A. Worth Heads 
Western N. Y.‘‘C’”’ Men 
After May Election 


Buffalo.—Frank A. Worth of 
the Spencer Kellogg & Sons is 
the new president of the Credit 
Association of Western New 
York in this city. Lewis Ro- 
denhoffer of Armour and Com- 
pany is first vice-president, and 
S. M. Ditzel of the George 
Urban Milling Company is sec- 
ond vice-president. The direc- 
tors elected this year are Wil- 
liam A. Foote, H. P. Mattulke, 
Charles E. Rhodes, Jr., and W- 
H. Williams. 





